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NEW PUBLICATION S. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PORTER, COATES. 
ADELPHIA 
AMERICAN ¢ ORNITHOLOGY. or, The Natural 


History of the Birds of the United States 
Lllustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings taken from nature, by EX- 
ANDER WILson.. With a life ef the Vnaor, by 
ORD. F. R. 8. 


PARTE (Prinee Musignans). vols., impo 
hg with u ae volume of ly colored plates, 
embrace gures of birds, mostly life- 
gi P, orocco ATE: 
PORTER & COATES. 
For sale by 


A New Ohurch Music Book for Ohoirs. 
‘“‘THE SCEPTRE,’’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 


Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St,, N. ¥. 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price $2.25 by Mail, 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 


Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ** Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 

t®@ Descriptive Circuiar sent free. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CoO., 
Dansville, Livingston €o., N. Y 


THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK! 
SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1,50 per Year: 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best, Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
ror 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
Oc ober, November, and December numbers of 
isiifree. Address 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CoO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y 


SCIENCE and the BIBLE. 


book ofthe times. The 

ble, most impressive, the most none oP the 
ouse of golden thought. 
in truths, vivid in de- 


most 
Rich in 


ular—a stor 
rofo 


scriptions, unfolding in and flowing elo pense 

amazing grandeur of “SIX WORK-DAYS 
OF GOD.” It completely ates its degs 
stirs the imagination, illum e mind and 
exalts the soul.’ O t sold 06, apother an- 


otber 42, another 46, another 45 im one weex, ‘and 
another in two weeks. 32 beaatiful binding. 


A some present for 
BNE EMPLOY L Pay 
Youn Ladies, tore 
LER & Moc RDY, 
or, thio. 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 

e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST 

for @ sam- 
number. 

reumbers oF this 


NEW BOQKS. 
I. Child-Life. 


A Collection of Poetry for the Young, selected 
and edited by JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIIR, with 
an Introductory Essay. Profusely illustrated 
with handsome eogravinyss, 1 vol. Small quarto. 
Beveled and t. $3.00. 


This volume istiudes a large number of the 
choicest poems in the literature of child life. 
Hundreds of the most meahoh Ge writers are repre- 

sented German, Italian, Nor- 
wegian, and Du 

The large and coined variety of contents, the 
printing. bin ry: abundant 

s 8 volume, make it a gift-boo 
unusual 


il. The A Golloquial 
Poem. 

By WILIIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

$1.25. Paper. 75 


This volume is of a 
of 


1 vol. 16mo 


; blood or: crime, but fin 8 
1 the first field or brook-side, 

y -re which leads a ma 
ko to date f his 


rom 
Rome. 


lll. Jack Hazard and His Fortunes. 
By 8S. T. TROWBRIDGE. 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated, 
$1.50. ~ 
Thisi excited t interest as it has 
appeared seri Wine Folks, It is a book 
of the best hind for youthful readers,—full of in- 
i enlist the pttansion and inte need 
withfuséefal information put in the 
f h Trowbri - Itisa 
thoroughly z book, 
must bein great demand the com! ng holiday sea- 
son. 
ben) Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & Boston, 
Health. Economy. Good Living. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
a revisedand enlarged edition of Mrs. CORNELIUS’ 


COOK BOOK 
And Young Housekeeper’s Friend, 


12mo. Price, $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 


The interleaved edition is specially commended 
to the attention of Young Housekeepers. 

Since the first publication of Mrs. Cornelius’’ 
book it has steadily grown in favor,and the pub- 
lishers feel warranted in asserting that no book on 
the subject has attained 80 wide and deserved popu- 
larity. 

It covers the whele circle of household duties 
and is an accepted author ity on the subject of which 
it treats. 

Thousands of American Families crate ‘ac 
knowledge their indebtedness to Mrs. CoPnelius’ 
*Counsels and Suggestions,” and to her always 
reliaBle directions for preparins table. 

This new edition is enlarged by more than One 
Hundred and Fifty Choice New Receipts. tested 
by experienced housekeepers, an important chap- 
ter on * Health,” and many additional pages of 
**Counsels and Suggestions,” of great value to 
housekeepers. 

Appreciating the cordial reception of previous 
issues this new edition is commended with greater 
confidence to the favor of the public. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN. 
F PUBLIS 
2% and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


ANEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK for 
SINCING SCHOOLS, 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Per Dozen Copies. ..$16.80 | post 

Ask your Bookseller for it, — 
by BICLOW &! MAIN, New York, 


Buceessors to Wx. B. BRADBURY 


OW ond ve 


The December Number 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly of 


Popular Literuture and Science. 


CONTAINS: 


SCRAMBLES AMONG THE ALPS DURING 
Tht E YEARS 1860-69. A Series of — —_ 


2 uchanan Read. 
s. Weir Mitchell, M. D 


Fountain). 
IRGINLA. By Richard B. Hider, 1x. A BRANC 
ILAC. Ould In 


JONN 

sO 

SHARPLES: CRAYONS 
XII. MONTHLY GOSSI 
taining ‘intere Bt. pa on Copper, Scott, and 
J to a Colossal Fortune; 
etc. XIII. FO SIGN TERATURLE. 
LITERATUEN OF THE DAY. 


wow isthe Time to Su 


XIV. 


the best and most emphatic 
sense. In soeiiiod to the shorter articles by well- 
known writers. the following ATTRACTIVE SE- 
RIAL WORKS will be published during the year: 


A 


POWERFUL AND ABSORBING |= 
EW STORY 


BY GHORGE McDONALD, LL.D.. 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “ Annals of a 
Neighborhood,” etc, 
ALSO, 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL, 


AYTOUN. 


._A TALENTED AMERICAN AUTHOR, 


Mr. Edward Exquisitely 
Illustrated Work, 


Scrambles Among the Alps, 
will be continued from month to month until com- 
yy amount of space will be devoted to OUR 


MONTHLY GoOssIP, which will be enriched with 
short and lively articles on persons vf note, inci- 


conductors 
popular reading 


ists and engraved in 
pany each number. 


nts. SPECIMEN NUMBER 
toa any address, on the of 26 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE STANDARD. 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. VOL. I. 
Royal 8vo, cleth. Tobe completed in two 
volumes. Vol. II. nearly ready. Per vol. $5.. 

THE LONDON SPECTATOR SAYS: 
“ The half-Carl brilliancy of the 
book is a mere trifle in compurison with 
the merits of its cubature. It. will take 
tts in the 


which 


or brillianc 
features of 


he material and the mora 
age are sketched. 
THE N. Y. EVENING POST SAYS: 
‘““No history of owr own literature equal- 
ly learned, honest and entertaining, has 
ever been written by an Englishman. It 
is the easiest to read of all books about 
books. ever cfote heard of a 
literary ‘historian who is never tedious ? 
Yet this praise cannot be uithheld from 
. Taine. . . . Thegreat name of M. 
Taine must pond as the poucher for its 
importance, und for the absolute necessi 
of an acquaintance with it on the nahh oy) 
every man who would know what con 
porary scholarship is doing in this held.” 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


2&5 Bond &t., New York. 


A Remarkable New School Book, 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES: 


with the following great original features: 
It is palsy for one term of study; yet it is 
co R-HENSIVE that important 


MP 
ils of attention. ch I 


cording im ce is s 
CATCH WORDS in | binck type. ae and KEY NOTES 
to 


disting sods we other events of 
gonerel ¥ SOOT-NOTES contain the an 
ecdote sparkle mister at BL. 
engravings, u colo 
the text. 


CAL 
a delightter. an 
There ate Seventy 
RATIONS a new and brillian ens 
d full of entertaining sfaers OR- 


in the text, but 
im reviews. The 


served. To crown all, a VERBAL INDEX facili- 
tates instant reference. one of 
rticulurs ee new y History is ut a peer 

or examination, a sample, by mai!, 


S. BARNES & GO., 
NATIONAL EDUOGATIONAL P 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVEN- 
ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIO’S 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly, 
at $2.50 yer year tfree. Address 
E & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington 8t., Boston. 


To the Book Trade and the 
Public. \ 


The great oat with which our 


>| JUVENILE CLASSICS 


have been received by both old and young, and the 
flattering literary criticisms from many of our 
most prominent and high-toned journals, both 
secular and religious, have prompted us to give 
greater variety and beauty of illustration to the 
splendid works in oil-color painting prodrzed by 
THE RUTHERFORD PARK PRESS. 

We aim to couple artistic excellence and origin- 
ality of design with instruction and amusement for 
children and youth, in which neither pains nor exe 
pense will be spared. 

The New York Tribume says: 


A new series of attractive books for 
has from the Rutherfo 
| by G Co., under the title of 
elegance of illustration and ty tastes 
adaptation of their contents A a 


The enterprise of the Rutherfo a 

pears to be a. ovel venture in liveratare, 

and from the g te a Cc 

of the present specimens, it omy fair to - 

prominent place he s in which it has 
e 80 handsome 4 start. 


From the coven York Times: 

The man eand small volumes included un- 
der this t ers robably destined 
more genuine aston and de me ill 
resu!t from the combined efforts of 


published in this city during the last ——_— 


New York Evening : 
esers. R. Saved & Co., 


h engravings in ook 
e Workers,’’s 
spiders, &c., **God 
with hout hands,” up aco 
interest and attraction 

The New York Observer says: 


by BR. & 


Ru Park Press 
include some of the a and most Popul ar ae 


with 
lery to 
during th 


LITTLE WORK in 
stiff board large quarto, 
FABLE "ies. and 2, quarto, in oil 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS. Quarto, in in oli 


COCK ROBIN @ Quarto, in ofl colors... 
LITTLE RO HIN Oa Quarto, in oil eol- 
| NURSERY RHYMES. “Tmo, 33 pages, 

A BC and SILHOUBTTE BOOKS, in great va- 
shay 4 at lowest ra 


be Any 0 f the above press, prepeld, of price, will 
etore 
Liberal the e. use sent 
R. 8HU 


iberal 
Hoation. 
free on app Publish ers, No. 58 Chatham 8t., 


N ear Printing-H use Square, New York. 


‘BETTER THAN BVER. 
THE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
Contatning Four Original Contért 
“Our Savior,” 
Christmas Chimes,” 
A Christmas Idyl,” 
“Christmas Pictures,” 
Prospectus for 1872, &c., &e. 
® ingle Copies lie. Eight Coptes $1.00. 
| ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00., 


Nearly Ready, 
Miss Alcott’s New Book 


FOR YOUNGER READERS WILL BE PUBLISH- 
ED in a few daysin a very handsome volume, with 
illustrations, and will be sold for one dollar. The 
title of the new: book, by the auther of % Little 
Women,” is 


Aunt -Jo’s Scrap-Bag. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


recent NEW Books will be found the imprint of 
her authorized publisbers. 


National 


On the title-pages of all Mies Loutsa M. Aleott’s ! 


BROKAW BROS’. 


Entire Wholesale Stock FipegReady- 


CLOTHING 


‘Now thrown open to Retail Customers 


at Wholesale Prices, 


4th Ave,, opp: Cooper Institute, 
‘Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place; 


NEW YORK. 


An ESTABLISHED FAVORITE! 
“THE VICTORY.” 


The most successful Church Music Book published 
during the past three years. 


Price $1.50; Per Dozen $413.50. 
YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 

BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 

Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


4 NEW BDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
BOSTO 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST; 


Does it Supply an Adequate Basis for Religion? 
By T, W. FOWLE, reprinted from the Contempo- 
rary Review, London. Paper. Price 15 cents. 

*,*The writerargues that the character of Christ 
is wholly incomprehensible, except on the as- 
sumption of its divinity. The Christian Union calls 
this essay striking,” “masterly.” “ nobie,’’ and 
urges it upon the notice of the public. 

HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
TH® RIVERS(DE PRESS, Cambridge. 
P. 6. Sent by mail, prepaid, for 15 cents. 


Only $1.50 a year. 


Work MAN. Liberal Deductions to Clube. 


SEE our Lesson Leaves for 1872. 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Eprror. 


A REAL HELP 
FOR 
Every S. Teacher. 
Vigorous Weekly. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


Choice Solitaire and Matched 


STONES 
of Extra Fine Quality. 


A Very Large Assortment 
Mounted and Unmounted 
STONES. 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS, 


no. 0. 449 BROADWAY, 
oward and G eets. 
Ladies’ & CGentiemen’s Furs 


Of his own Manufacture. 


TRAKHAN SACQUES, 
Plain SEAL and As with Black Marie Grebe, ae. 


Mink, Sable, Black Martin, and Ermine Sets 
IN GREAT VARIET 
A Fall Assortment of Fur Poeiiines, 
 BRAR, FOX, WOLF, ana other 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
_ At Prices Much Below Last Sedbon. 
Also, Sole Manufacturer ef the Oe! 


Patent 


| 111 & 113 WILLIAM 8t., N. ¥, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


LECANT MUFF, 


4 fusely illustrated after the unrivaled Drawings of ee 
iq the Author.Chaps. 6and 7. Il. THE COLD HAND. 
TACCIO. A Poem, 
PHANTOM LIMBS. 
V. TRIPS TO THE RIVER PLATE. 2 | Rot 
M. Walsh. VI. MY LONG LOST BROTHHAR. A 
ry Story. By Charles Warren Stoddard. VII. BAL- 
ZAC AS ARTIST AND MORALIST. B mate 
H 
| 
Chatham 8&t., 
; for the polidays, macy illustrated books and pam- 
. phiets ich will make the nursery riotous with 
E ee dents of the dav and other nove! or amusing topics. 
| character to justify what Mr 
SILLUSTRATIONS designed by distinguished art- 
rier work by the same au- the highest style will accom- 
; hat they leave nothing to be d end cannot 
f, il to be vastly popular for books, and 
indeed, for al toe year round. The Rutherford 
. Park Press, producing such gems of art as these, | 
will make for itself a name quite as widely known 
d and adores the gentle nature and not the costume.” as the “ Riverside,” and * University.” 
From the Transcript. Boston : 
Juvenile Classics,’’ from the Park 
ess, LO produc 6, 
ata 
3 | 
3 
WOTKE OT O nguand. . 
fe ee No English book can bear compariso 143 Eighth St., N. ve 
with it for richness of thought, for vurie 
| 
| 
| 
thorougt 
of art, 
OF His ORY is studiously pre- 


TRE. 
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TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 1V., No. 21. 


» 


= 


JNSURANOE. _ 
Phenix Insur 


We, 173 Broadway, 
_NEw York. October. ilth, 


hig 


for 


We are y inforra the 
surplua, over all } lea 
Gross Surplus Portahle-and Brick, | 
019 
Chicago not’: amy GLORY STOVES, &c., &o. 
loss. re firmly of the of the op inion chat +- -00,000-00 | ... Bend for ptreular bo 


The Phenix ‘Company, of Brooklyn, 
are to-day sound and solvent, and will pay 
joss in the pose fire out OF their net surplus. 
é of Adjusters to the scene 


aittheir+ 


of disaster yeste: Gay. with instructions 10 settle | Ee 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE’“BuRTIS” 
BASE-BURNING FURNACE 


CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
. OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BRO ay.”* 
CASH CAPITAL 
Liabilities, 183,162 23 


ABSTRACT ¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
snowing the condition of the Company on 
the list Assur ge uly, 1871: 


Cash. Balance in Bank. $339,929 08 
Bonds and Mortgages. be g first lien =, 
Kea! Kstate. worth $4,7 1,829,985 00 


Loans on Stocks. payable op demand(mar- 


ket value of Securities, $196,930), 155,300 OV 


United States Stocks. (market value) . ”1,446343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks and . Bonds 

(market value), ° 822 
Bank Stocks( market: value’ 141,100 00 
Interest due Ist 1371. 82.015 93 
Baiance in hands of Agents. . pe 89,462 64 | 
Bills Receivable, 87 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. 31,863 50 
Premiums due and uncollected on Polt- 

cies ees at this office, . . 3 7,€45 31 
Go Stamps on hand, 19 

Total. 34,669,125 90 


CHA J. MARTIN _President. 
A. F. 


20 V 2d Vice-Pres hy 


M. "Ass’t Secr’y. 
TT. B. GREEN! , 24 Ass’t Secr’ 


Accidents will Happen. 


We have paid more eR $200,000.00 to those 
who admitted the truth of the above maxim and 
were wise enough to provide forits nk pene mes te 


‘Don’t fail to Insure in the” 


Railway Passengers. Assurance 
Hartford, Conn.. 


Tickets for sale at the principal Insurance Offices 
and Railroad Stations, everywhere. 


Hanover tire insurance Co. 
INCORPO D182.) 
Office, E: ting, 120 Broadway, 


table Bui 
New 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 
Partictpating polictes issued, entitiing the holders | 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agenciesin all 
the prince cigies and and towns in Tat, Presid ted States. 
WALCO sident. 


I. REMSEN LANs. Sec’y. Apa't Sec’y. 
Insure in 

AC T IN A Sad of Ha 


JOSEPH 
STEEL PEN Ss 


OF THE OLD QUALITY. 
or Descrivtive 
TRADE MARK: Name and De- 


Warranted, signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—17 0-351, 

Having @med by other MAKERS. we de- 
aire to n the: in/respect to said insita- 
tions. FOR GILLOTT’S. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & Sona, 91 John 8t.. N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing. Talés. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc.. etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, pripted with 
new type, and on a goog quality o* paper. 
Fi Send stam t 


188 Nassaustreet. New York 


FINE IMPORTED WRITING PAPERS, | 


Wedding & Visiting Cards, Monograms, 
Levest’s Initial Stamping, &c., 
Special attention to orders by mail. 


G.P. PUTNAM & SONS "importing Stationers, 
4th Ave. and 234 St., New York. 
EAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! On the line | 


C of the PACIFIC RAILROAD. A sane 
a 


rm 
Acres ofc 

Lands on 1 line of 

Thege lapdg are in a mild and 


SETTLERS. 
a between Oma- 


toa 


R 
rnmeént La 


400. 

Shiet, with 
ware and 
ribed in our 


. Soods sent c. D 


OVEMBER NATIONAL iL 
N TR Stmday-Schedl Schotar. 
Iks, Lesson supply al 


WALTHAY 


lroad 


Bell 


ufacture & superior 
‘Steamboat tin, mounted 


oice | 
the 


ai « co., 
cows 92 St.; near Cliff, 


New York. 


has been b 
scientific. TH 
ACE 


st D 


aes 
E F 


its is a perpetual burner 


and circulates the air 
largest volume. 


THE « BURTL 


5° 


gy: purest state an 


| 


FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Improvement on Glory. 


fireplace, and will warm a pariorand two sleeping 


rooms; it is as cheerful 
from dust; requires bu 


san 


winter; and is without an équa orl 
SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CINCULAR.. 
BURTIS, GRA®F & RICE, « 
206 Water Street, N. Y., cor. Fulton. 


2n grace; is free 


the entire 


DANA BICKFORD’'S 


wee 


EW 


pleteness to meet every 


40.000 


e Country. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Family Knitting Machine. | 
A YEAR, AGENTS 
selling Dawa Brox 
FAMILY 


Household £0, Sor 


Spmestic or fancy work. 


and General 


nigh 


h fuil. for an il- 
DANA. BICKFORD, Vice- 
gent 689 Broadway. N. 


SEWING MACHINE ‘SALES 
FOR 1870. 


BR MANUFACTURING ANY the the | 


more than 
for 1870, as shown by the ret 


SWORN returns of the sales of 


THE SINGER 


MANTUFACTURIN 
sold Over the Flor- 
fo “Whicox & “Gibbs 


wing Mochipe 


wing 


what is known ast 
wel ulated 


4624 
all of whith is mainly, owing. tothe: popularityof 


people—received the friva award of the highest 
sales, ag left al 


= a ENGLAND CONSE ER 


taining full information mailed free u 
tion ta 


(TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


_Y. | For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 


‘| dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 


8 the moste 

uring a 9 education, AT 
H 


applica- 
TOURJEE, Director. 


GROCERIES, |, - 


‘SCRANTON & 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now. offering goods at wholesale and Fetail, a 
ower pricesthan any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, are, in the end 


GREAT BAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Piston inguire how to get up clubs. Our. 
is, send for Price List, and.a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making & large saving 
to consumiérs and remunerative toc! ub 

THE 
‘@REAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 38 VESEY ST., 
P. O. Box 5643.3 New YorRK. 


This strengthening and wholesome preperation }, 
is intended for'use without boiling. ‘A’cup of de. 
‘licious choeolate can be made with it in two minutes. | 


by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can bé Had by the single‘(pourd) jar, pr.cape of one’ 


New York and Brooklyn.’ 


Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the labe])! 


AGENTS WANTED. 


owing 


110,178 Machines. 
98,943 


do. 
do.» 
do. 


NEW FAMILY SEWIN 
CHINE,” which is now fast finding its wayinto every 


household.—For Circu 
of Machines. ing Cases 
8 


their At- 
for numerous s of work, which, till 
as thought that delicate fingers aione 
as well as particulars about ali arti- 


givin 


could perferm, 
ge used by their mac ines, such as Twist, Linen 
read 


1 Cotton, 
"ized. Agents, or,to 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Urion Square, N ew York. 


l, &e.. 


&e., 


to any of 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


that itis 
e ever offerec 
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TILTING. 


HESE are still goodly days in which we are 
living; for,.as a weekly journal reminds us, 
we have yet the excellent way of deciding inter- 
national controversies over questions of legal or 
moral right by killing large bodies of young men. 
But there were happier days in times. gone by, 
when clans and neighbors were perpetually enga- 
ged in the glorious work. There was no tedious. 
waiting then for great questions, but the delight- 
ful occasions for the manly art were constantly 
recurring. In that golden and catholic age, more- 
over, there were none of these impertinent can-, 
non-balls that mow you Gown in ranks, or smash 
a man into disagreeable fragments before he can 
see what is going—coming rather—todoit. Then, 
they took you one by one, and pinned you neatly4 
to your horse with a cloth-yard shaft, or bored | § 
you through the chest with a nicely polished lance, 
or cured your head-aches with a battle-ax or 
broad-sword, handsomely inlaid ; or by cracking 
your seohce with a shining steel mace. And gen- 
erally you were permitted to see the man who did 
it. He rode at you full speed, the pretty trappings 
of his charger fluttering in the wind, and his ar- 
mor glittering in the sunlight; and as he dashed 
toward: you with lance in rest, or battle-ax swing- 
ing, he gave you the pleasures of anticipation be- 
‘ fore you enjoyed those of realization. This 
knightly way of doing the thing gratified the 
passion for isolation—for the individuality which: 
is se precious to all men,:and eepecially to the 
Anglo- Saxon. ° 
It is not to be wondered at, that with ‘an 
charming instruments and methods the delight 
found in this healthful exercise should have made 
a butchering each other the principal business of 
all properly educated and- thoughtful men; and 
that they rejoiced in a war, and prepared them- 
selves for its exhilarating scenes with somewhat 
the same feelings with which the women will get 
ready for the series of entertainments that are to 
be given to the Grand Duke. . It was evidently the 
crowning joy of their lives to ride to and froin 
the chaos of men, and horses, and dust, and blood, 
dealing death, on the right hand and the left. 
Happy, if not halcyon days! 
When the war was over, and there was an inter- 
val of afew weeks’ leisure; the costly, much-loved 


armor could not be laid aside to rust, nor all this |: 


rowess and skill be permitted to lie: dormant. 
What was life for? Fora man.to rot down where 
he stood,—like a tree?, Not while there were 
farms across the border, or castles en the hills 
above them, or a feud that could be kept: unsef- 
tled, or a nation: within striking distance that was 
worth plundering. 

We had a great opportunity in our recent civil: 
war of bringing these grand old days back again. 
It we had only divided the nation we might had a 
border-lHne as long as from here to San Francisco, 
and border-wars for a century or two. Fhechance |} 
will never come again, and blundering blindly we 
have missed it. Think how the stupidity of a 
secure and peaceful life might have been changed 
to the animation of constant alarm, and battles at 
a moment’s warning! The knights did better 


than we; but, alas! with one or two exceptions, |. 


the chivalrous Ku Klux alone retain anything ef 
their heroic spirit. 

We are happy, however, in beled able triumph- | 
antly to point out one of these exceptions. Tilting 
is still in vogue. You know when those restless, 
noble-hearted fellows had no war, or raid, or fray 
of any kind, on hand, they felt like that true son 
of Erin who cried out at the fair, ‘Tin o’clock, and 
no fight yet! Won’t some jintleman plaze to step 
on that coat? The day’s a wasting!” And. so 
they got up—no mock fights—but the real thing; 
—mimic battles, where.they would rush at each 
other with lance and dagger, with good, honest 
intent, meaning to make the deadly weapon, if 
they eould strike home, find the seat of life. 
There was no enmity, you understand. Not the 
least. {They struck as lustily and aimed their 
lances as anxiously at the head of the comrade who 
had fought side. by side with them in a. score of 
battles, as they would have aimed them at the 
head of an infidel. And one of the pleasantest 
things about it was, that if their comrade had 
especially distinguished himself in figbting for his 
country, he of all others. was the one to be af- 
tacked. . Emulation, you see. The praiseworthy 
desire to be the first, and therefore to put out of 
the way. if they only could, those who had served 
the nation, and proved themselves better warriors. 
That laudable ambition unborsed many an unfor- 
tunate. knight, and plunged the eager dagger into 
his throat. 

Well, it is some compensation for the tameness 
of these peaceful days to know that this admira- | 
ble spirit still survives ameng us!. Its methods 
are.noteexactly the same, butthe spirit and pura} 

Letany man.doa grand work.fon the nation, or 
the church, andustand ,high the ‘hearts. and: 


| tap his shield and call him into the lists! If they 
cannot get at his life-blood so, when the mélée 
occurs what a erowd of horsemen converge on 
him, and what merry music they make on his 
crest! A score to one,—and down with him! His 
enemies? Pardon me,—no, his comrades, who 
have fought with him against the same foes many 

a time. 

And some of them are queer fellows. “There i is 
one—a lithe, sprightly, vigorous little chap,—of 
boundless. self-conceit, bfit none the less a good 
soldier, who is always prancing to and fro in the 
lists before an admiring public. He could not 
stand the buffet of the ungauntleted fist of some 
of thé stalwart knights -whom he wants to see 
unhorsed. But he is perpetually challenging 
}them,—and i in the mélée when he catches sight of 

their towering forms, he has an odd way with 
him. The brave little fellow, who will not hesit- 
ate to attack in the most ferocious matiner a man 
that quadruples his own weight, always pulls out 
his handkerchief, and, beginning to weep, assures 
the gazing’ public that he is sorry to doit, but duty 
compels him, and he shall shed bitter, bitter tears 
when his dead comrade has bitten the dust. This 
ceremony piously over, he shuts his vizor and his 
teeth, sternly puts his lance in rest, sinks his spurs 
to their rowels in his pony’s flanks, and makes like 
fury at the doomed man. Somehow his light spear 
always glances otf harmlessiy from the knight’s 
back-armor; and as soon as he can recover him- 
self he retires, wondering why the brawny giant 
whose life he has put into such peril does not even 
turn to look at him. © 
Itis very amusing. We have seen the resolute, 
self-reliant little fellow go through with it a doz- 
eu times; and he never omits ‘the handkerchief 
scene. He has, however, we are sorry to say, one 
rather bad habit, in common with’ other knights- 
errant devoted to the tilt. They cannot forbear 
the. pastame.in the hour of real conflict. ‘They at- 
tack}im the rear those who with them are then 
fighting the common enemy. ‘They do-not like 


and so they set lance in rest to run him down ; or 
they do not fancy Cceur de Lion’s crest, and to 
the joy of the enemy they go for it, and the brains 
under it. Strike at the enemy, brother knights! 
Husband your prowess for them. Z. 


SCENERY AND DRESS. 

OMEBODY writes in the Nation that Ameri-. 

can women are not lovers of Nature, that 
they stay at homé rather than walk a mile to see 
a ravine or a mountain, that they won't avail 
themselves of the Ramble in. Central Park, (ex- 
cepting perhaps for the purposes, designated by 
Mrs. Stowe), and that in general tliey ignore “ all, 
out of doors,” unless they. ean command it in a 
carriage. 
The Nation man is right in his conclision. that 
feminine walking is tapidly becoming a lost art. 
Shall I-tell you the reason why ? 
It is a darling, fluttering, bewitching reason, an 
utterly bewildering,’ incomprehensible, tagged 
jagged, and ruffled reason, namely, her Dress! 
If woe be to that man by whom the offense 
cometh, woe Worth the man who invented that 
picturesque absurdity, the modern costume ! 
-In the bad old days, before the war, good, at 
least, in this, the street-dress of, our women was 
simple and serviceable, with a comfortable snug- 
ness of its own. ‘A plain skirt, falling to the feet 
in soft, wntortured folds, a sacque of velvet or 
stout cloth for winter service, a lighter silk one 
for summer wear, satisfied alike the requirements 
of fashion and the season. A dress could be made 
in a day in those primitive times. I have request- 
ed Mary Ann tostate the nimber of days’ work 
for which the Boston dressmaker brought in her 
bill, and she declines to tell me! 
“Your goed old days,” -she says, with as much ; 
of a-sneer as can curl her delicate lip, “ were be-| 
fore we learned to make pictures of ourselves! 
We are works of art, nowadays. We require tlie 
devotion that all true art demands; that of a life. 
We study color, effects, light and shade, masses 
of drapery, and lace in clouds ; we let in a bit of 
sunlight in the crinkles.of our bair, we float in 
mists and crystal through a winter’s night. .In 
fact, we are the scenery! Why should we go to 
your prosy. woodland and your tiresome 
‘mountains ?” 
It’s: never safe, you: see, to interfere in 
matters. -So I address myself tomen, to men who 
bave to take their walks abroad alone or in bat- | 
talions, and who, logically, want to know. why 
they thus alone are left “ lord of the fowl and the 
brute. ” 
The reason is not far to find. The daintiness of 
modern toilet precludes, of necessity, any exercise 
more vidlént than’ gamé of efoqpet.-These crisp 
muslins and ribbons, those bouffunte skirts, how 
,would they look climbing and-rending among 
roeks and. precipices.t.. Thé.tiny--hoofs with their 


the way that Sir Galahad is mamaging his troop,} 


-| Ann; she may not seem to look at the passers-by, 


the 


that slippery log that heads the waterfall! That 
floating, fluttering grenadine would catch on 
every bush and twig in the Ramble! You would 
tear her French glove, treble-buttoned, to atoms, 
if you fain would “teach” her “how to climb.” 
And for a winter walk at noon, encumbered with 
the sweeping skirt, heavily freighted with price- 
less fur, how can she talse it, except for a few 
blecks on Broadway? ji 

But must she always be dressed thus? “I pote 
one exception, and answer bravely, ‘Yes; she 
must!” — 

It was given over long: ago as an accepted trith 
that women dress, not for men alone,’ nor, indeed, 
at all, but for other women. Your wife is a sen- 
sible woman, an intellectual woman, she possesses 
that rare and lovely trait, an economical turn. | 
Yet she would no more dispense with an over- 
skirt to her dress than she would discard the dress 
itself. Your children are fed on mutton and oat- 
meal porridge, after the approved English method. 
They have rosy cheeks and stout shoes, but, alas f 
they have ‘their little paniers too! «It’s a disease, 
you see, endemic, epidemic, and no Jenner for it 
has yet appeared. . 

To talk about natural scenery in the face of 
these facts is simply an absurdity. ‘ The season” 
for American women lasts all the year round; 
there is no relaxation, no “ fatigue uniform. ” 

If you take a cottage for the summer in the 
newest “suburban attraction,” your wife will 
await your coming on the piazza, or painfully 
pick her way to the station to meet you, dressed 
as usual a la Watteau! She is anxious and you 
are anxious till the finery reaches home again, 
unsullied by the dust of the road. If she gathers 
a bit of bark or some alder tassels by the way, or 
asks you to “ get that fern,” it is simply because, 
educated to detail she can see nothing beyond,’ 
and because it comes 1n gracefully and without 
effort in the homeward tramp. Will she climb 
the hill with you to see the sunset, after tea? Not 
she! “Take one of the boys ! 73 
I walk with Mary Ann in the street, we meet. a 
child of five. The child of five scans Mary Ann’s 
dress,and Mary Ann scans the child! Either of 
them could describe to a: button, afterward, the 
effect of the other. It is a challenge; and toa 
certain extent it is artistic ; it educates the CFOs 
for & milliner!'.” 

‘Your wife is a well-bref woman, so is Mary 


but with the back of her head.she sees,them. This} 
sort of thing goes hand in band with devotion, of 
course ; everybody knows there’s a sort of full- 
dress rehearsal, during the first hymn! 


indeed in the decadence that follows so often in 
the track of successful war? Is it all the fault 
of the contracts and the ea ‘fortunes, . and 
the broad, loose ways of business, and the ro- 
mances of-the Stock Exchange ? a ‘ During: the 
war,” said a Western lady, .“‘ while it lasted, we 
lived on pork and beans. We didn’t buy anything 
we could do: without; we sent everything to the 
soldiers!” Now, the lady and her daughters are 
brave in Bonnet silks and Brussels lace. To see a 


eee and ‘“ lovely” dress is to want it, to want is hes 
ave. 


The mania is wide-spread. It touches all ex- 
tremes.; from the woman-reformer,. ‘‘ who pleads 
the cause of the poor and needy” in a lustrous 
gold- eolored silk, with diamonds flashing at her 
throat, to the shop girl who star-ves that she may. 
flourish on Sunday with all her bravery on. Itis 
cankering into the soul of all women, narrowing 
alike their faculties and their aims, wasting their 
time and belittling their souls! — 

I noted oné exception, thank Heaven ! There i is 
a dress called a mountain-dress, a rambling dress, 
which has come into fashion of late, for pictur- 
esque young beauties among the White Moun- 
tains and in the Catskills. 

When we all made such a precious hue and ory 
against the Bloomers, years ago, we men—were 
short-sighted fools! That reform seemed to be- 
gin thé wropg way, somehow. It was a horror, 
graceless in its conception and preposterous in its} 
carrying out. I, myself, passed in a Vermont 
‘railway-traip, many years ago, a young. lady 
Bloomer in white satin. She stood on the plat- 
form by. which our train stopped for a moment. 

if did not see her myself, but my traveling com- 
panion did, and sympathized with her as a pos- 
sible bride, who had taken the wrong train ! 

Yes, we all laughed at Bloomeys in those days, 
-but béhold them now, dotting with bright bits of 
scarlet and blue the mountain-side. t of 
skirt, severe in simplicity,—a sacque that is j ver 
ay, and a stout petticoat complete the 
make-up. 
Bloomer redivivus, but with the nameless grace | 


‘womancan het,eyes.for scenery, cam 
drink,in beauty.;,ean.wait on Sunset. Rock till the 


praives of thre people, and bow. many. lance will 


simpering heels. would-bave.hard struggle to pass. 


| 


| 


Is there nothing to be done about it?» Are we] 


on.a.crag With.her chip,resting on hershang-aad (the, 
brutality of the ov. ratherof their 


Yes, but you mugt make her lose her trunk until 


she finds bow possible it is to, live in one suit and 


a canvas bag. Or you must let her bring her 
finery to some mountain- -region and watch dis- 
consolate on the piazza while, the walking-parties 
start. If she doesn’t have a rambling-dress before 
the week j is over, it will be because there are no 
shops for scarlet flannel among the everlasting 
bills!) But she will have it for next summer, 
sure. ‘Bless the mountains! there alone is woman 
free! There alone can she know the luxury of 


limbs, for it takes all ‘four to manage the Alpen- 


stock, and stand firm among the stones... | 

At the Mountain House, last summer, near the 
end of the season; the nymphs had lived in moun- 
tain dress so long, that it was deemed advisable 
to, give a party,.a full- -dress party, that they. might 
be able afterward to recognize each other, when 
they came back to civilization. The wonders of 
dregs that eameé out of those long-closed tiunks, 
the gorgeous silks, the clear musiius, were daz- 
zling to behold. It was as good as a masquerade ! 
But it all went back into the trunks next morn- 
ing, for these were the last days, and eur nympbs 
were chary of thent. Nine miles a day they walk- 
ed some of them, easy, with a noon’s rest for 
luncheon. Walked and climbed, and‘shouted and 
sang,.and explored and exclaimed! 

But the hills ate there, far to the north and the 
sun-rise, and the women are. here, at. our doors, as 
John Randolph said... Here and helpless in their 
city-dress. If they can walk from one door to 
another, it is much. At the’ sea-side, I believe, 
whey do not walk at all! 

| “Of old sat Freedom on the heights.” 


Who shall bring the heights down to us, who 
shall bridge the infinite space between the moun- 
tain dress and the costumes of Madame La Mode ? 
Oh! for a Ring of fair women to take the work in 
hand! To segthe rare, sweet fashion of simplicity ! 
-| “Phat her fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 

Turning toscorn with lips divine 
The falschood of extremes!’’ 


TADDEO GADDI. 


ATHLETICS, 


and unusual attention to athletic sports, 
especially rowing. The interest felt.in England 
in the result.of the Canada and-Saratoga matches, 
jand the honors paid to the remains ef poor Ren- 
forth, bave strikingly illustrated the fact that, on 
the Tyiie at least, as, said by @-newspaper corre- 
spondent, boating. is a religion.” 
Even those léast technically interested in adi 
matters will be inclined to feel somé indulgence 
‘for the aquatic mania abroad or at honie. The 
four, six, or eight-oared shell i is itself ‘one of the 
most beautiful objects in existence. Besides the 
arrow-liké grace and symmetry of its lines, the 
exquisite fitness of. means to ends iu its construc- 
tion, and the. dainty elegance of its’ finish,—the 
half dozen stalwart fellows who mann it, bronzed, 
muscular, and springy as classic athletes, make 
up a picture of health, vigor, and plastic beauty, 
which one must be very cynical. indeed not to 
enjoy. Then the manner and surroundings of 
the exercise add to it a peculiar charm. The blue 
smiling surface of lake or river, dancing in the 
sunlight and dimpled by the breeze, the green 
shores or crowded_city. wharves,the excited and 
shouting crowd, and; amidst al, the campetitors— 
the fine regular engine-like swing of their line of 
tawny backs, their swelling muscles and panting. 
eagerness, the flashing play of the oar-blades and 
diamond spray-flakes glistening in the sun, and 
the lightning dart of the fairy-like boats them- 
sélves—all these may be as exciting and fascinat- 
ing to the unsophisticated spectator as to the 
oldestoarsman or shrewdest sportsman of them all. 
But the summer’s contests have equally drawn 
attention to the evils of the exercise when prac- 
ticed in the so-called “ professional” way. It has 
been made plainer than ever that the most grace- 
ful, healthful, and innocent of athletic exercises 
loses grace, health, and innocence together, in the 
hands of the speculators, swindlers, and bullies of 
the sporting. fraternity. Whatever may be true 
of the oarsmen themselves, the men who train 
them, back them, and generally use them are as 
little awake to the esthetic beauty of the exercise 
as to that of acoal mine or a cotton factory. Their 
thoughts are not of classic outlines and graceful 
motions, but simply of “‘ odds,” “ allowancés,” and 
“registered time.” If the race were. pulled in 
sugar-troughs propelled by old brooms it would 
be much the same to them so long as they won 
their money. This sordid self-interest lowers the 
whole tone of the sport, and makes its moral 
aspect as.entirely mean, treacherous, and violent 


mwitending the.recent,races of - 
glish Canadian exens shawed-the utter 


that fashion, gives..,In, this dress the Améri¢an,.as that of the cock-fight og the rat-pit.. The dis-. 
eracetyl, digerders 


examination... 


HE events of the summer have drawn general - 
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may reveal as to the cause of Renforth’s death, it 
at least indicates the opinion of each other en- 
tertained by these people, that he was widely re- 
portee. to have been poisoned, like a game rooster 
or fi. ghting terrier! 

It would be superfluous to go on to point out 
minutely how the same blame attaches to the 
other prominent forms of manly exercise. In all 
we find emulation leading to prizes and wagers, 
and these, in turn, to greed, fraud, envy, malice, 
and all unclean practices. The pleasant game of 
«ricket or base ball, which our hearty youngsters 
practiced after school hours on village green or 
city mall, is become the means of subsistence to a 
crowd of trained performers, who travel from 
place to place, challenging, boasting, betting, 
bullying and quarreling, filling the town with 
their turmoil and the newspapers with their tedi- 
ous talk, till the very name of white, blue, or 
other party-colored stockings is growing odious 
to sensible and tasteful people. The very skaters 
can’t get on without their congress and rules, 


their champions and tournaments, prizes and for-: 


feits, and the noble art which Klopstock sung 
and Goethe worshiped is defiled with the low 
cupidity of the prize ring or the gaming table. 
That the excessive practice of robust'sports is 
not, in the long run, good for body or mind has 
long been almost a truism. Not to mention that 
a gentleman, i. e., a man who has a soul to culti- 
vate as well as his muscles, cannot afford the time 
or attention necessary to enable him to compete 
with those who do little or nothing else, the train- 
ing for contests of strength and skill is now gen- 
erally admitted to be injurious, as well as the 
Severe momentary strain during the contest itself. 
Medical and statistical reports rain in on us con- 
cerning the demonstrated ill-effects of boating 
and other athletic sports in the English univer- 
sities; and Wilkie Collins, when he showed us a 
gentleman bruiser breaking down, and like the 
** Deacon’s shay” going to pieces all at once and 
irretrievably, only embodied the conviction which 
common sense people had come to long before. 
The press has sufficiently pointed the moral 
taught us by the sad death of the champion oars- 
man of the Tyne, that such exotic cultivation of 
muscle and wind finally re-acts against itself, and, 
if it develops momentary vigor, fearfully exag- 
gerates every abnormal tendency or hidden weak- 
ness of the system. Reasonable people will be 
inclined to think the good old apothezm mens sana 
in corpore sano quite as significant when the first 
member is made the cause and the second the 
result. Many thoughtful observers insist that 
the curative and preservative effect of a culti- 
vated, active mind on its fleshy casing, is at least 
28 important as the reflex action of the body on 
the mind;and Professor Pierce, of Cambridge, 
has collected the most interesting and suggestive 
facts and conclusions as to the comparative health 
and duration of life of college graduates and pro- 


fessional men as compared with all other classes. } 


Every one remembers the witty answer of Rufus 
Choate when blamed for endangering his consti- 
tution. “Good heavens! my dear fellow! my 


- constitution was all gone years ago, and I’m living 


on the by-laws !” Who can doubt that the mental 
and vital energy of the great lawyer, his elec- 
tricity, so to speak, long made head against i)l- 
ness and physical abuse, and kept the lamp of 
life burning when its mere material oil was 
spent ; that he lived and labored, in short, when a 
stupid man with the same physical frame would 


have died ? 


Clearly the physical regeneration of our coun- 
try is not likely to come from any of the principal 


_ athletic sports already known and practiced, or at 


least as known and practiced. We sadly need a 
reformation which shall teach us, one and all, to 
love the old ones in a moderate, reasonable, taste- 
ful form, and make them cheap and accessible to 
hasty and tired people, or, failing in this, shall 
invent a new one which shall combine these ad- 
vantages. 


ABOUT SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


WRITERin the Christian Union, some months 
since, discussed the question, Why so few 
men of the first ability engage in teaching in public 
schools? Among other reasons he mentioned this 
one: Teaching is exhausting ; physical and mental 
energy cannot be mustered after the work re- 
quisite to earn the salary, to do severe study in 
fresh fields. The greater part of the work which 
must be done isnot so mucha culture and stimu- 
lus as the ordinary necessary work of a first-class 
lawyer, or physician, or engineer, or editor. 

It is to this point I wish to say a few words. 
It does not follow because the work that most 
teachers do is of this nature, that it neces- 
sarily should be so. The poor pay, the overwork, 
and the consequent frequent low position have 
operated to drive out of the profession the ablest 
men. Marriage eliminates the ablest women. So 
it has come to pass that the eyes of those who do 
teach are not open to see what they might attempt, 
and because the current practice of the successful 
routinists, who are called successful teachers, is 
so different from anything which men of real 
power and imagination would be content with, the 
public mind (and especially the mind of the aver- 
age school committee-man) is pre-occupied with 
un ideal of good teaching—or good school-keeping 
—which prevents a hospitable reception for the 
experiments of men who are adequate to the sit- 
uation. Any one who wishes to make discoveries 
has to do it by stealth. If it is known that he| 


means to attempt anything radically different from | 
that which is ordinarily done, he will stir up so 
much opposition that the conditions of a fair ex- 
periment cannot be had. , 

E.g., if one will take the hints in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s book on Education, and try to work them 
out in practice, he will almost certainly raise a 
storm about his ears that will make him cautious 
about attempting anything of the kind again. 

Suppose one should try to introduce into a com- 
mon school atraining similar to that which is 
given in the best private schools and academies, 
for scholars under the age of fourteen. It is fairly 
a question whether it would not be a great gain 
to introduce languages and other liberalizing 
studies into the course of those whose school-time 
is limited. Grammar, geography, and arithmetic, 
which crowd out nearly all culture in physical 
science, in language and in art, from the course 
until the High School is reached, might, and it is 
probable that they would, be acquired in after- 
life—at least so much of them as would be neces- 
sarily omitted to make room for the more liberal 
studies—as occasion should arise for their use. 
E.g., the writer was put into elementary algebra 
and Latin at the age of eleven, long before arith- 
metic was finished. And, in fact, arithmetic was 
not finished till he came to teach, at the age of 
sixteen. It never presented any difficulties. There 
are probably very few if any places in the country 
which would tolerate experiments in this diree- 
tion, even if the Chief Justice of a State or National 
Court, or some man of. equal standing, should at- 
tempt the trial. 

Yet, for the want of just "such investigation, 
thoroughly made, and the concrete result brought 
out, where ordinary teachers can understand, and 
under the shadow of great names use them; for 
want of this we are probably wasting more than 
the interest of the national debt in uneconomical, 
clumsy teaching. 

Experiments and explorations of this kind re- 
quire genius. Talent is not adequate. Nothing 
but power of the first class can achieve success. 
Inventive, imaginative men, who lack great exec- 
utive ability, may make incursions into this un- 
known region; but it requires the men who can 
both devise and execute, to conquer and occupy. 

It need not be said that public school teach- 
ing does not afford a gymnastic for the highest 
intellect. But it must bea work of self-denial, 
waiting, it may be, till another age for recognition. 

Particularly in the department of primary teach- 
ing there is a call fer such work. For want of it, 
our priceless little ones are becoming a prey to 
routine treatment. The Kinder-garten is in dan- 
ger of becoming so clipped and squared, that it 
will miss its aim of supplying natural, lyrical, 
breezy culture, at the time of life when it is best 
worth while to secure such culture at any cost. 


FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT SACRED 
FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


HE Lily deservedly stands first among sacred 
flowers, for from the birth of history until 
the present day she has never wanted worshipers. 
The word is of Syrian origin, and means 
“evening.” It was the personification of the 
moonlight, and no flower could so beautifully 
express this idea, as ,the pale, white, golden- 
hearted water lily. It has always been a subject 
of dispute what particular kind of lily is alluded 
to in the Sermon on the Mount. If (ag is gener- 
ally supposed) Christ delivered this memorable 
discourse in the spring of the year, then at that 
season the mountains of Galilee and the shores 
of the Levant are all glorious with the scarlet 
turban-like flowers of the Martagon Lily. A 
white species striped with purple is also common 
in Judea, and this as combining the idea of 
majesty and purity, has received the suffrages of 
many. It could not have been, however, the 
small species known to us as the Lily of the 
Valley, because this fairy-like flower with its 
“ little illumination lamps,” grows only in cold 
or temperate climates. 

After a famous battle in the second Crusade 
the banner of France was found covered with 
these Judean lilies, and from this circumstance 
it has ever since assumed as its proudest em- 
blem the fleur-de-lis. The Lotus or Lily of the 
Nile, was a flower indescribably sacred to the 
ancient Egyptians, and though it has disappeared 
with the religion of which it was the symbol, from 
the riyer on whieh it conferred for ages such 
beauty and wealth, yet it is still abundant in 
Bengal and Cashmere, and still receives from the 
people of those countries almost divine honors. 
Its beauty and fragrance have always haunted 
the yellow races, and it blends itself with every 
form of their theology. The planisphere of the 
great temple at Teutyra represents the Virgin 
and Child rising out of a lotus flower. Many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics represent the goddess 
Justice suing out of a lotus and seating herself 
upon the center of the beam Libra. One of the 
holiest volumes of the Vedas is named “The White 
Lotus of the Good Law.” Buddha carries lotus 


dess Amida and her child sprung from the sacred 
bean of the lotus. Cakes made of the seed of 
this plant were the symbols which in 1857 roused 
all India in revolt, for these cakes and lotus 
flowers were the emblems of Buddhism, and 
mingling with other and coarser elements, no 


|student of races and religions could fail to dis- 


flowersin both hands. The Chinese say their god- 


cover.in this rebellion not only the revolt of the 
Lily against the Rose, but, also, the rol of the 
Lily against the Cross. 

There is an old legend which says that Eve 
brought the Rose out of Eden with her. It has 
always been a favorite fiower with the Jews, and 
Solomon likens Christ to the Rose of Sharon. _ In 
later times the Rose of Jericho has usurped the 
place of affection so long held by that of Sharon. 
This rose is a native of Arabia Petrea, and opens 
only in fine weather. It also possesses in a remark- 
able degree a reviving power, and can recover 
its life when to all appearance dead; hence the 
Jews use it as a symbol of the Resurrection. 
A Mexican plant possessing the same wonderful 
tenacity of life, is constantly for-sale on the 
streets of New York; so that many must have be- 
come familiar with this phenomenon. The white 
rose has always been sacred to the Virgin Mary, 
and mingled with the cro&s it was the device of 
Luther and also of the Rosicrucians (sub rosa 
crux). The red rose is the emblem of love and 
also of silence, because Cupid gave it to Harpoc- 
rates, the god of silence, in order to bribe him 
not to reveal any of the indiscretions of his 
mother ; hence it was often placed over the doors 
of guest rooms, to signify that perfect freedom of 
conversation might be indulged “under the 
rose,” for nothing so said was to be repeated. And 
as stratagem delights in silence as well as love, 
the Romans placed it on their shields. Over j 
Greek, Roman and Chinese graves it is a frequent 
emblem, and the Turks will not. suffer a red one 
to lie on the ground since the days it was colored 
by the blood of Mohammed. The Arabians have 
a legend of a garden of roses planted by King 
Shaddad, and now buried in the desert, which is 
analogous in many respects to the Garden of 
Eden. Throughout southern and central Europe 
it is used in love spells and divination. Onecom- 
mon German superstition is to name rose leaves 
and then throw them into a basin of clean water. 
The leaf which sinks last is to be the husband or 
wife of the inquirer. Another superstition is to 
throw rose leaves on to hot coals; the burning 
fragrance is thought to attract good fortune. 
White roses blooming at an unexpected time are 
believed in England to denote a death in the 
family 6f the owner, and red ones a marriage. 
As the lily is the emblem of France, so the rose 
isof England, where it assumes more of an his- 
torical than sacred character. 


*The Mistletoe was‘the holiest plant in nature to 
the Druids and early Britons, for it represented 
their sun god. Horus, of eastern mythology (the 
offspring of Leo and Virgo, which the Egyptians 
represented by the Sphinx) is also Baldur the 
loved and early lost—whose tale in the Norse 


life droppedinto the stormy center of Scandinavian 
existence. For Baldur, the holiest Druids sought 
with prayers and ceremonies on the sixth day of 
the moon the mistletoe which grew on the sacred 
oak. Its discovery was hailed with songs and 
sacrifices of white bulls. None but the chief 
priest might gather it, which was done by sep- 
arating it from the tree with a golden knif@ It 
was caught in the robe of the priest and on no 
account allowed to touch the ground. In Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway it has still names 
equivalent to “ Baldur’s brow.” It was in high 
reputation with all pretentlers to the black art, 
and is authoritatively said to possess the power of 
resisting lightning. I found it in abundance in 
central Texas, and there also I was assured that 
even if the tree on which it grew was blasted by 
lightning it was always unjojured. Chandler 
says that the custom of decking the house at 
Christmas with mistletoe is of pagan origin, and 
was done by the Druids to allure and comfort the 
sylvan spirits during the sleep of Nature. 


Few flowers have had an earlier or more 
superstitious reverence than the Mandrake. 
Solomon speaks of its fragrance, and inéludes it 
“among all manner of pleasant fruits.” As a 
plant of potent power and occult virtues it is 
used extensively in Syria at this day. The Arabs 
call it the “ devil’s apple,” the Greeks call it 
“Love's apple,” and their women nearly univer- 
sally wear it asa love charm. Many ceremonies 
were anciently observed in the gathering of it. 
Josephus describes the manner of pulling it by 
tying firmly to its root or stem a dog. It was 
said to utter a shriek when drawn from the earth 
which was fatal to those who heard it; hence the 
Jews used a dog to gather it, or else carefully 
closed the orifice of the ear. The singular resem- 
blance to the human form often observable in its 
roots, has given it a fame greater than any other 
plant in all magical potions. Among the Rosi- 
crucians it was believed to have the power of 
discovering subterranean treasures. In the fif- 
teenth century it Was commonly worn in France 
and Southern Europe as an amulet, and the pow- 
dered root was the celebrated “love powders” of 
the wise men and women of those days. Even at 
the present time it is only pulled in Germany after 
signing the cross three times over it, and in the 
Tyrol pieces of the root worn round the neck are 
believed to protect the wearer from robbers. It 
retains with us a shadowy remnant of its once 
great medicinal virtues as an homecepathic pellet 
to cure rheumatism. 

It is much easier to change dogmas than sym- 
bols, and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
death of Baldur in Norse mythology is identified 


mythology is like a sunshiny fragment of Ionian 


faith. Onthis night in pagan times all witches 
were abroad, and the plant known now as St. 


John’s Wort was dedicated to them. After the 


introduction of. Christianity, the same plant, 
mingled with the cross, was used as a protection 
agdinst them. The red juice of the plant sug- 
gested the blood of the Baptist, and was believed 
to confer the gift of second sight, and to wrest 


the secrets of the future from the powers it was 


supposed to rule. Four centuries ago, in En- 

gland, it was customary on St. John’s Day to 
build large bonfires, and young men and women, 

wreathed with St. John’s Wort, danced around 
them, invoking the saint and praying for bless- 

ings on the coming year. In the Tyrol it is still 
put into the shoes to prevent weariness in walk- 
ing, and in Lorraine there is‘a decided prejudice 
against cutting grass for hay until this anniver- 
sary. - 

The Vervain was worn by Greek and Roman 
ambassadors wher sent on messages of offensive 
war, or to make treaties of peace. The Druids 
called it “ Holy Herb,” and when they pulled it, 

poured honey on the ground as compensation. 
In all the observances of St. John’s Day it bore a 
cqpspicuous part, because it was confidently be- 
lieved to have the power of hindering witches of 
their will. 

Generally mentioned in connection with ver- 
vain is Rue, because it was supposed to confer 
the power of second sight on those who used it 
“with knowledge.” Milton represents the Angel 
Michael purging Adam’s eyes with rue, before 
showing him the destiny of his race. In medieval 
times it was used to sprinkle holy water ‘with, 
and thus it received the name of “ Herb of Grace.” 
It is still strewn over coffins in Wales and some 
of the Northern districts of England. 

Rosemary, that is, “ Dew of the Sea,” blends 


funerals, because it typified continual remem- 
brance, and in reference to this pewer it was also 
mingled with the bridal wreath in Thuringia. It 
stimulates the memories of Christmas by being 
used to stir the spiced ale and ornament the 
boar’s head. 

The Amaranth has comforted the generations 
of centuries with hopes of immortality and 
dreams of heaven. Homer describes the Thessa- 
lians as wearing crowns of amaranth at the 
funeral of Achilles ; and Milton calls it the 

‘* Immortal Amaranth! a flower which once 

In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom.” 
Retaining much of its beauty in a dried state, it 
is to the Christian the emblem of immortality. 
As such it is extensively used in France to deco- 
rate graves; any one who has ever visited Pére 
la Chaise, the romantic “ Grave of France,” must 
have noticed this. 

The Asphodel was typical of death. Our an- 
cestors ate the root of this plant, and on their 
death it was planted over the grave to signify the 
peace and plenty of 


—— “those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel.”’ 


ing the ointment mentioned by Solomon and St. 
Mark. It was used by the rich Jews in their 
baths and feasts. It abounded in Persia, where it 
still covers large tracts of ground, making the air 
faint with excessive sweetness. 

The Passion Flower was first discovered by the 
Spaniards in the South American forests. Their 
vivid imaginations saw in this pale, starry, 
dreamy-looking flower the twelve apostles, the 
rays of glory, and all the symbols of our Saviour’s 
passion. A lack either of faith or imagination 
blinds the vast majority of eyes to these wonder- 
‘ful types, but it is still greatly venerated in 
Catholic countries. 

The Arum, a flower which grows abundantly 
in English woods; is said to have been at the foot 
of the cross, and stained by the dropping blood 
of Jesus. Its leaves are indeed marked with dark 
brown spots, which in a credulous age was “ con- 
firmation strong as Holy Writ.” 

Many of our most common garden flowers have 
a sacred side, quite forgotten now; thus “ Our 
Ladys Slipper,” “ Our Lady's Mantle,” and the 
Foxglove, anciently called “ Gant: de Notre,” were 
all sacred to the Virgin. So also was that “ com- 
forter among flowers,” the Snowdrop. On the day 
of her ascension her image was removed from its 
plaee on the altar, and the vacancy filled with 
snowdrops. The Crusaders brought with them 
from the East many beautiful flowers, in whose 
names we may still trace their origin—the “ Star 
of Bethlehem,” the “ Lychnis,” or “ Cross of Jerusa- 
lem,” and the “ Daffodil,” or “Lent Lily.” 

Henna is the sacred flower of the Mohammedans, 
and is believed to have been the plant Solomon 
calls Camphire. Egyptian mummies, three thou- 
sand years old, have the henna paste on their 
finger-tips and it is similarly used by Oriental 
ladies of the present day. The beards of holy 
Mussulmen are perfumed by a vapor made of 
henna leaves, and in Egypt, as the seller of henna 
goes through the streets, he cries, “O odors of 
Paradise! O flowers of Heaven !” 

The Alve is also peculiarly sacred to the Moslems. 
They swing it in censers, they plant it on tombs of 
famous saints, and every one who has made the 
journey to Mecca may have one at his door. The 
kind called Saber—that is, Patience—is greatly 
used in burying-grouuds, because from its slow 
growth and rare flowering it typifies the interval 


with the nativity of John the Baptist in Christian between death and resurrection. 


with rue as a holy herb; it was used greatly at . 


Spikenard (Nardus) is a fragrant grass, afford-_ 
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Another-of their sacred flowers is also a great 
favorite with us—the sweet-scented Violet. Mo- 
hammed greatly delighted in it, and it is a favorite 
subject of all Arabian and Persian poets. It may 
be bought now, as it. was two thousand years ago, 
in the streets of Damascus and the market-place 
of Athens, and at Paestum, famous for its violets, 

“The air is sweet with violets running wild, * 
’Mid broken sculptures and fallen capitals.” 

Mignonette, the odorous plant of the Egyptian 
sands, was sacred to the Arab long before it be- 
came “the Frenchman’s darling ;” and young 
Greek maidens, twenty centuries ago, traced in 
the bells of our parlor Hyacinth Apollo’s cries of 
grief for his slain friend, “ Ai! ai!” Woe! woe! 

There are, indeed, facts or traditions connected 
with most of our garden flowers which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the thoughtful mind, and 
full of curious specujation, and we hope that we 
have pointed out sufficient to arouse an interest in 
this most charming subject. | 


FS IT TRUE? 

BY FRAULEIN. 

UT of the useful and interesting comparison 

of experiences in the Christian Union, apropos 

of “Unhappy Girls,” a slander on our sex has 
arisen. The last writer (Nov. 8th) closes an arti- 
ele full of mournful truths by what seems to me 
a mournful untruth. 


She says, “I may have been unfortunate in my |’ 


experience, but so far as I observe, the main ob- 
ject with a majority of girls is to get a husband— 
a good one if they can—a poor one if they must— 
a husband anyway.” Now I may have been for- 
tunate in my experience, though I have known a 
great many silly girls, but really, so far as I ob- 
serve, that assertion is not true. The great ma- 
jority of girls would like a good husband. They 
would like to love and be loved, and they would 
like the convenience of having some one to set 
up an establishment for them and support them 
in it, and, between sense and nonsense, they have 
a well-defined idea (becoming sometimes a little 
hazy if you ask them for the reasons) that they 
want to be married; but those who want “a hus- 
band anyway,” good, bad, or indifferent, are not 
the majority. 
They are mostly comprised in two classes, the 
hopelessly silly (may the race perish!) who want 
change and improved social position, without one 
thought of responsibility; and those who look for- 
ward to a life of distasteful self-support or home 
labor, and seek to avoid it. About the first no 
one can reason. The latter may perhaps be par- 
doned, or at least not wondered at, if in their 
wild effort to escape from the actual frying-pan, 
_ they leap quite as often into the fire as out of it. 
Still, the class is not large who have no “alterna- 
tive besides a husband or the poor-house,” and it 
decreases every day. 
If it is true, as E. S. L. says, that “ nine-tenths 
of women regard marriage either as a business 
transaction—the only proper investment of their 
capital—or as a wise stroke of social policy,” 
where is the encouragement to open any new 
ways for them to walk in? Wherever they walk, 
what good will they do? 
, No appeal to Biblical authority, no elaborate 
argument, no scathing witticism, no brutal at- 
tack, has done so much to discourage any effort 
to improve the position of the womén of America, 
as the proof of that assertion would do. If nine- 
tenths of our women are deliberately ready to 
marry anybody to improve their position, it is 
idle to waste time in characterizing their mental 
and moral imbecility, or in trying te rouse them 
from so hopeless a state, or in lamenting over the 
utter failure of our Christian civilization. It is 
well that they should give their whole minds to 
cake and flounces. It is the best thing they can 
do, if they are ready to turn from folly only toa 
combination of folly and wickedness. Let the 
other tenth, hopelessly outnumbered, drop the 
whole “ woman’s movement,” and try something 
that can be done. 
But—is it true ? . 


— 


DEMONIACS IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT AND IN SCIENCE. 
BY PROF. W. D. GUNNING. 

£ bem belief in invisible beings whe have power 
to insinuate themselves into the minds of 

men and control their actions, was once universal. 
The Greeks called them “ demons.” Homer did 
not distinguish them from gods. Hesiod thought 
them an ancient race of men, men of the “ golden 
age,” appointed after death to watch unseen over 
the affairs of the living. Josephus believed them 
to be bad spirits, and it seems to have been the 
general belief of the Jewish people that the 
spirits of dead men who had lived evil lives could 
take possession of living bodies and destroy them. 
This belief in demons and obsession by demons 
was shared by the writers of the New Testament. 
They tell us that persons “ possessed with devils” 
were brought to Jesus, and that he caused the 
unclean spirits to depart. Obsession, to these 
writers, was as much a reality as sickness. The 
terms were not used interchangeably. Obsession 


was not epHlepsy. Wecannot wrench the words | testimony of his eyes is as valid as that of your' 


of evangelist and apostle from their obvious 
meaning, and make, them comport with modern 
Rationalism, without throwing a shade of doubt 
over all their utterances. Norcan we say, with- 


out violence to the text, that obsession by evil| cannot browbeat them out of trust in their own 


visible world was moved against one little seg- 
ment of our world bythe advent of Jesus. The 


and not in the least miraculous. Indeed the 
Jews had always believed in a sort of demonology, 
although, unlike other peoples, they did not 
worship the demons. The word demon occurs 


often in the Apocrypha. 

But the modern world does not believe in 
demons, or obsessions, “ Science,” writes Huxley, 
“has almost driven the idea of spirit and spon- 
taneity out of the universe.” An American 
magazine, looking back on the Galilean from the 
materialistic heights to which culture has borne 
us, speaks contemptuously of his weakness in be- 
lieving in demons! Simple young Jew, to mis- 
take epilepsy for a bad spirit! 

Meantime, what has Christianity to say ? Why, 
Protestant Christianity is almost as spiritless as 
science thinks herself to be. You do not believe 
it. Whatdo youthink of this little story : 

A short time ago, two little girls, Peronne 
Tavernier and Marie Planzat, while watching a 
flock of goats on the shoulder of a Swiss moun- 
tain, were seized with strange convulsions. They 
spoke of themselves as men who. had lived and 
died in the neighboring parish of Salenches. 
They said that other spirits like themselves were 
going to obsess all the people of Morzine. 

Ina few days a woman was attacked in a simi; 
lar way. The malady spread. Almost every 
family in the parish was attacked. The bishop 
of the diocese came and tried the rites of exor- 
cism, but in vain. ‘ Bearded priest,” said the 
lips of a woman, “ what do you want with me? 
Damnatus est. The woman is mine. I died by 
drowning, and the woman, t90, shall be drowned.” 
Invariably the intelligences represented them- 
selves to be the spirits of earthly evil-doers 
having temporary possession of these men and 
women of, Morzine. 
Now, ninety men out of every hundred will 
read this statement with utter incredulity. And 
yet, I have condensed it from the report of Dr. 
Arthand, one of the ablest physicians of France, 
who was sent by his government to investigate 
the malady. Appended to the report are the 
names of eminent Swiss physicians who were on 
the ground with Arthand and took part in the in- 
vestigation. If the evidence is not sufficient, 
how can you believe that there was ever a de- 
moniac in Gadara, “ over against Galilee”? Do 
you say, as Dr. Hammond would say, but as Dr. 
Arthand does not say, that these poor people were 
only sufferers from a “ cerebral disorder”? Then 
whatcan you say to Strauss and Rénan and Mr. 
Towne’s Examiner, when they tell you that Jesus 
and John and Matthew and Luke and Mark were 
so simple as to mistake “cerebral disorders” for 
obsession by wicked spirits? The phenomena 
described by Dr. Arthand are essentially the 
same as thuse described in the New Testament. 
Explain what occurred in the little parish of 
Morzine a few months ago, and yeu explain what 
was occurring in Palestine eighteen hundred 
years ago. Take the testimony of a scientific 
commission as to phenomena which occur to- 
day, @nd if it corroborates the testimony of un- 
lettered fishermen as to what occurred long ago, 
and in a far off country, surely you will not read 
your New Testament with more distrust. 
The question, then, is a very important one. If 
Dr. Hammond speaks for modern science when. 
he remands such phenomena as those which oc- 
curred at Morzine,: to the scalpel or the vapor 
bath, the keen blade he cuts withal will pass 
right through the lids of the New Testament. 


We realize the difficulty of bringing this sub- 
ject within the scope of science. We must as- 
sume at the outset, 

First, that as every science is based on facts of 
its own kind-botany on facts reported from the 
vegetable world, zoology on facts of the animal 
world—enly facts from the realm of spirit will 
serve us, and the botanist, the zoologist, or the 
chemist, as such, has no special aptitude for the 
investigation. 

I have a friend who has made a special study 
of gizzards. He is very strong on the gizzard of 
a bird. When he comes to me with decided 
opinions about the origin of species, and would 
settle Mr, Darwim’s case with gizzard lore, I say 
to him, “My friend, you ‘are authority on the 
digestive economy of birds,—what is the diet of 
the robin?” Prof. Tyndall is very high authority 


all around'us, have their roots too deep in history 


with nature, and exceedingly vexatious to science. 
Are the facts of life and nature so overwhelming- 
ly against the spiritualistic view held by the New 
Testament writers, that science must rule it out ? 
Since Newton the highest achievements of sci- 
ence have been within the realm of the invisibles. 
When Faraday succeeded in manipulating a cur- 
rent of nerve-force, and then by a very subtile 
chemistry transformed it into electric force, and 
then the electric force into magnetic, he was push- 
ing science to the verge of the spiritual. To un- 
derstand the significance of the experiment we 
must look for a moment at the mechanism and 
functions of a nerve. 3 
The mind sends its mandate along a nerve as 
along a telegraph wire. The nerve has an invest- 
ing sheath which is a non-conductor. It prevents 
the escape of the fluid which carries a message to 
your hand, as the investing rubber prevents the 
escape of the electric fluid which carries your 
message along the wire under the Atlantic. The 
ganglia are stations for the arrest and diffusion of 
the nerve-fluid. The brain is a battery for gener- 
ating it. The nerves that traverse the body are 
as wires to convey the mandates of the will, and 
the wires that man has laid over land and under 
seas are as nerves along which he projects his 
thought into the great body he has made for him- 
self of nature. The fluid which passes along the 
nerve is not the electricity which passes through 
wire, but Faraday’s experiment proves that they 
are correlatives, as heat and light, and, inferen- 
tially, that they are modes of one force which lies 
still farther within the realm of spirit. They are 
not mind, not spirit, but instruments ot the spirit’s 
use. Electricity is convertible into magnetism, 
and nerve-force into vital magnetism. In the 
load-stone this magnetism pulls a needle through 
the air without visible touch. In certain men 
this vital magnetism can govern the perceptions 
and the motions of other men, without touch, or 
gesture, or word. Such control has been called 
“mesmerism.” Suppose that we use the word 
obsession. It will fit the facet quite as well. Your 
Strauss, or Rénan, or Mr. Towne of the Rzaminer, 
would not object to the use of the words inter- 
changeably. 
Now, that which wills, and thinks, and is the 
man—it did not come into the body by assimila- 
tion from without. It was not evolved by molec- 
ular chemistries within. It has no equivalent, as 
we have shown in a previous paper, with any of 
the forces we call natural. It is not, then, a spe- 
cial mode of force resolvable into some other 
mode. We accept the demonstration of science 
that no force can be lost. Man must survive the 
death of the body. This is as fair a conclusion as 
science ever reached. 
Who can say, now, that the spirit is less potent 
after its emancipation from the fleshly body? 
While in the flesh, it controlled, under certain 
conditions, an organization not its own. If the 
corcurrent testimony of all ages and peoples is 
worthy of credence, under similar conditions, it 
has the same power after the body’s death. Ob- 
session is mesmerism by a spirit disembodied. 
There may be good men who will deprecate the 
attempt to apply science to questions like these. 
But in times like ours, when the methods of sci- 
ence are dominant over every field of human 
thought, and when men are announcing from her 
high places that she is driving the idea of “ spifit 
and spontaneity from the world,” it is fit that, 
doubt should be met by demonstration, and the 
arrogance of science by science herself. __ 
Prof. Crookes went into the court of English 
science—the British Association—with thirty pages 
of manuscript to prove by scientific methods the 
existence and activity of spirits. He got no hear- 
ing.* I make my appeal to the high Court of 
American science—not the American Association 
—and from thoughtful men, sooner or later, such 
appeal will have a hearing. Remember a triumph 
of the astronomers, men whose souls grapple with 
the huge Titanic forees of the universe. They 
had seen a world circling on the outskirts of our. 


forces pulling on it from the sun and from sister 


true. Them theory may be no nearer to science i vebed beings of a happier sphere have soothed 
than the moon-eatings of Fiji astronomy. Now, /|the spirit of many a pelted Stephen. If the as- 
New Téstament writers stated the fact of “ pos- | phenomena like those which have passed into 
session of demons” as one of common occurrence, | sacred history, which occurred recently in a Swiss 
parish, and which may be occurring every day, | not science infer from visions, voices, trances, ob- 


tronomer could infer the existence of the unseen 
planet from its pull on the orbit of Uranus, shall 


sessions, an unseen world of intelligences circling 


to be dismissed with a sneer about the fallibility | about this ? ’ 
of human testimony. Something has taken place 
in Deuteronomy, in the Psalms, in Isaiah, and | and does take place apparently out of relations 


Aye, and in that world of the unseen are restless 
ones, evil-doers, who insinuate themselves into 
regeptive minds for their hurt. “ We wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, butagainst . . . wick- 
ed spirits from above.” What the English call 
the “blue disease” in an infant, is something of 
the foetal life lingering still in the higher life. 
Beyond the earth-life, but on its confines, must 
linger an immense array of immortals who are not 
emancipated from the passions and lusts of the 
cast-off body. The “blue disease” has its analogy 
in the spirit. 


va 


TRIED BY FIRE. 
CHAPTER II. 


66 HAT a dreadful fire!” I said as I leaned 
out from the window. And Jonathan, 
coming behind me, said, “ Yes, it’s just in the 
direction of Chandler’s. Ill go down there and 
see.” 
_ “Take me with you,” I called after him down 
the stairs. 
“Oh, no, Marty, dear! you are too tired. Go 
‘to bed.” | 
But I could not sleep. The bells rang as if 
furies were tugging at the ropes, and all along the 
midnight sky was a broad band of fire. At. last 
the noise ceased, and the quiet which followed 
was worse. Again I looked from the window, 
but drew back stunned and bewildered. There 
was aroar in the air, and clouds of smoke as far 
down as I could see, and a mighty crackling and 
hissing. 
It was all quiet in our neighborhood,—we lived 
so far up town; but there were heads at every 
window, and subdued talk and exclainatioris. 
Once in a while a door would bang, and footsteps 
start in a hurried run down the street, as though 
some belated man in the block were starting off at 
last for the fire. 
How thankful I was then that we had come out 
into this unfashionable quarter of the suburbs! 
Whatever it was that was burning down town, 
we at least were safe. But hour after hour 
went by, and 1 was stiff and almost blinded by 
looking from the window ; still Jonathan did not 
come. It had never occurred to me that he might 
be in danger. “ But I know he is in the thick of 
it, wherever he is,” I said, and my anxiety grew 


at hofme any longer. My old Cassy, my woman- 
of-all-work, had been on her knees at prayer for a 
long time, thinking the end of the world was 
come. 

“Leave your beads a minute, Cassy, and listen 
to me; Iam worried about Mr. Cary, and I am 
going down town.” ‘ 

“ Not into the tire itself, Mrs. Cary ?” . 

“ Oh, no! just on the edge of 1t, to see what 
all means, and if Miss Helen’s house is burned (oo, 
Make some coffee and keep it hot, and have some 
meat-sandwiches ready for Mr. Cary when he 
comes, and if he should happen to get home be- 
fore me, tell him I am only gone te the nearest 
safe place to see if I can find out anything about 
the Chandlers. Tell him not to start out after 
me, he would only miss me,—that I will come 
straigbt home.” 

I wrapped myself up in my water-proof cloak 
and pulled the hood over my head. I caught 


that I did it at the time, but I found afterward 
it was on my arm. 

As I went farther down town and out of our 
own deserted neighborhood, the streets were 
alive. People were crowded on door-steps, and 
strange procession passed along, dropping now and 
then a straggler or so into a friendly house. 

“The whole city’s on fire!” was the ery, and I 
hurried through the throng, men erying and 
wringing their hands, women carrying siek chil- 
dren and lap-dogs. The crowd grew denser and 
more grotesque. Occasionally among the smoke- 
blackened faees, I recognized a familiar one, 
“Go up to our house,” I said to these, “ Cassy 
will give you coffee. Go on; lam hunting my 


system. They weighed it. They measured the] husband.” 


It was almost impossible to penetrate the, crowd 


with each minute. At last I could not rest quiet . 


up a shawl that hung by the door, scarcely knowing ~ 


on molecular physics. A short time ago, after 
some brilliant experiments on dust and light, he 
attempted to settle Mr. Home by methods as 
irrelevant as a knowledge of the mechanism of a 
bird’s crop to astronomy. 

We must assume, | 
Secondly, that men are not all liars,and human 
testimony is competent to establish any fact. - 
Against the authority of so eminent a moralist 
as Falstaft, we venture to say that the world is 
not given to lying—willfully and wickedly. When 
the South Sea Islander tells you that a dragon 
swallowed the moon, he does not mean to utter 
a falsehood. He saw the moon eclipsed. The: 


own. - It isnot his senses or his veracity that you 
call in question, but his opinion. So, when men 
tell me they have seen such and such things 
which seem to be out of relations with nature, I 


worlds, and mapped out its orbit. They looked 
again and found it rocking to and fro on its path. 
They searched their table of forces and found no 
cause for the perturbation, and they said, ‘‘ There 
must be another world circling beyond the orbit 
of Uranus and, although invisible to us, a world 
the same in kind as Uranus.” You have given us 
a table of the forces. You have shown that Will 
is a forces but you have found no place for it ex- 
cept in organized matter. Look out now aon the 
world of men. Like Uranus it has its perturba- 
|tions. It does not move smoothly in the orbit 
which science, taking no note of mind apart Trom 
‘matter,.would draw on her chart. Ezekiel, on the 
| Chebar, was touched by a spirit. Beatific visions 


a minute fungus—the Isaria Oatina, which, a Professor 


now, and there was a sudden shower of sparks 
and a fresh roar as though I might be caught by 
the fire even here. 

“I must turn back. Jonathan would be very 
angry to find me here. Perhaps he is at home 
already, and alarmed about me.” But something 
told me he was not at home. It wouldn’t be his 
way when there was work todo. The Chandlers’ 
—_ was still farther down and just in the line 
of fire. 

I hesitated whether to go through a side street 
and see what I could learn in that direction or to 
keep on. I had grown used to horror; to shrieks 
and prayers and bitter oaths. Grown use, to be 


pushed and jostled by rude men, and to the aston- 
cheered the soul of Johnon Patmos. Voicessounded | ished recognition from some heavily laden man of 
on the ear of Joan of Arc. Apparitions of white- |“ Mrs. Cary! you here!” 


Just then a figure ran against me, in a white 


* These learned men were too busy with the discussion of | 1 ioht-dress, scorched and blaekened, while over 


spirits was exceptional and local, or that the in-} senses. Their eyes, and ears, and tongues are 


mid situations. 


affirmed, is never found except on the dung of cats, in hu- it hung shreds of something streaming in tlie 
wind. It was a women, breathless with running’ 
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‘stay there a minute, I know, he would come to me 


ax 
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She had come against ne with such force that we |knew him, before I knew that he loved vom, 
both recoiled. ‘could Have—I did love Jonathan! In a minute 
“Poor thing!” said I, - are you hurt ? Where | or two we won't be sorry for anything, any more, 
are you going?” — ‘but you'll forgive me, Marty, now f Oh, here’s 

“Oh! Marty, Marty !” Helen’s voice [theboat!” 
as she fell into my arnis, “‘ We are all on fire !” 

I threw the shawl ‘over’ Ke? thit'I had’carried | Helen lowered me down somehow, and then 
all this time. I had never thought of giving ié to | sprang in after me, while everything was crash- 
any of the people I had passed, —idta't Know I Jing and her shawl had taken fire. 7 
had it, infact. |’ I remember that they rowed us as far out of the 

“ Rest 4 mihute and' get quiet, dear,” said J, sup- | reach of the sparks as they could, and that some- 
porting her against my shoutdet, ” ane then” we bédy in the boat was‘ hurt, dreadfully, by the 
will golome.” falling timber of the bridge. 

I put back the hair that was ‘tallintg about her| I suppose Helen told them where we belonged. 
face and pinned ‘it up as well as I could, and, as|I knéw we got safely to our house ; and on the 
the only comfort I could think of, said soethingly, |8teps, leaning in the door-way, and talking to 
‘What a blessing that your father has gone East |Cassy‘very fast and excited, his head all bound 
and is out of all this dreadful time! Come now, ‘tip and his arm in a sling, was my husband him- 
dear, let us walk on.” ‘self.’ 

For indeed the crowd was pushing us whether |’ I turned to Helen ‘and kissed her, suddenly. I 
we would or no. And it wasa-more awful throng | had not spoken a word to her since we stood on 
than before. Men with bruised and bleeding | the bridge, but she had kept by me faithfully and 
faces, carrying others who tédkéd as if all life|Héld'e firmly all the time. The poor girl burst 
were crushed out of them: 1 hurried Helen along | out crying. 
for her sake and my own. It was as if a great stone had been rolled from 

As she grew a little calmer she began to talk ; both our hearts, and I, relieved of the long and 
“We are all on fire and I slept ——” féarful strain, wouldn’t have cared if she had told 

“ Never mind now, dear, wait till‘we get home Jonathan, face to face, that she loved him still. 
and then tell me.” Tf'it had not been for Cassy and the familiar 

But she couldn’t be quiet, and went on as though | coffé6-urn in the kitchen I should not have known 
she had not heard me. | my own house atall. It was literally taken pos- 

“TI slept as if I were dead. I was so nervous all| session of by the people I had sent_ there, and 
last événing that I took’ some! drops'to give me | other refugees besides. In every room were piles| 
rest. So 1 awaked in the midst of the roar and|‘and heaps of things that didn’t belong there, 
the engines and the awful ctashing and falling. | silver and valuables scattered about i in wild con- 
I suppose the servants hid tried to'waken me and|fusion. 
could not’ get the door opén, but the first I really} But Cassy tose. with the occasion. As I made 
knew was Jonathan banging at it and calling me. | my way from one room to another, encumbered 
I jumped and caught up your late dress’ which lay | with great bundles done up in sheets and piano 
on the bed ; and he hurried me down through the | covers, and crowded with figures amiliar and 
crowd. He told me to gd up to you. ‘Then I re- strange, she assured me in her hoarse Irish whis- 
membered ‘the tin box.“ Oh! ‘I’ ¢hn’t,”. I said, per that she had fed everybody, “full.” fn the 
‘1 must go back to get father’s papers, under thie kitchen, she pointed with pride to her kettle of 
table the box is—in his room. ‘1’ll &6,’ he said, ham boiling, and the batch of bread that was 
and ran right away from me.” ‘* “rising” as fast as it could, on the table. 

“ Into thé fire again?” screamed I. “ Oi Helen!| It was the only place in the house left for us, 
why didn’t you tell me at first ? Go ‘you up home, | and I brought Jonathan out there. When he had 
I shall go back to find him,” taken’ some ‘coffee, I looked to his bandages and 

I dropped her ‘arm and’ turheit to fight my way | left him there on the settee very comfortable. 
through the crowd again. But she caught m “ Where in the world i is Helen ?” 
arm, “I will go with you,” she said hoarsely, “Do But she had not gone far, she was too tired. 
you think I have killed him ?” She was sitting on the stairs, her chin resting on 

“T don’t know,” struggling to get away from | her hand.’ She had thrown off her shawl, and the 


her grasp, “ Hew could you think of papers at|scorched and fluttering fragments of my lace’ 


such atime! Of course he wouldn't let you go. dress were pitiful to see. 
Why did you’ say a word about it? Go home, you Come, » I said, “Girly, dear,” her father’s pet- 
poor thing,” for she was very pitiful, as she stood | name for her, “ come up stairs and let us find some 
there clinging to me, Cassy will’ take care} clean dresses.” 
of you, you miserablé weak creature !” as my fear} “The door bell rang sharply. 
for Jonathan again rushed over me, “ Yéu do care} “I will go,” I called back to Cassy. 1 opened 
more for your imoney and tin boxes than for a|the door and admitted two gentlemen; Helen’s 
man’s life!” father ‘and Perkins Watt. On the train they had 
And I threw hei off and indice Witerths crowd | heard of ‘thé fire, and, stopping, had taken a re- 
for a place and a passage through. I was pushed | turn train for home. 
and knocked about, but I threaded tiy way under [Concluded next week.} 
men’s elbows and liorses’ hédds, wherever I could | = — 
see an opening. Something held my skirts back, a a eee 
but I did not notice it then, or thought it was the __ Public Opinion. : 
surging crowd that pressed my cloak back from nt 
me. MR. dtaderoim AT GREENWICH—TWO SIDES. 
I was nearly wild. (From the Guardian.) 
R. GLADSTONE has been once more suc- 
to tell me he was safé: How I hate her !” "cessful: he bas met his constituents, he has 
There was a great rush as soine wall fell with | spoken to them and to the world, and has produced, 
a crash; and I was carried with thé crowd on one|s0 faras we can judge, exactly the impression he 
of the bridges. It seemed to be a safe refuge, for | wished. Yet the task to which he set himself on 
some people wére already there, sitting on the Saturday was unusual and decidedly embarrassing. 


sides. .Between them and the crowd behind, Few: statesmen: have had more sincere or more 
numerous admirers of the cultivated, intellectual, 


ible. 
pag critical class. But his lot has generally been to be 
el considerably in advance of. his followers both in 
face toward the water, and, in jurDing, saw meien opinion and in zeal. His old supporters have very 
close beside me. It was she who had clung to MY | frequently left him, because, though still admiring, 
cloak and had followed me, with the close pursuit they were, ynable toimitate him. The rapidity of 
of despair, through all that maddened crowd. his progress has taken away their breath. He has 


I could not speak to her. ‘I felt as if I could | turned round some political corner ia earnest pur- 


just kill her, so I shut my eyes tight and pressed suit of an idea; and they have stood still, gas gasping 
my forehead against the railing. : and exhausted, and only just able to say that he 
She murmured something i in my ear from time was a wonderful man, and that they could not tell 
to time, but I did not listen. My whole soul was what had become of’ him. But on Saturday hé had 
to address ‘Liberals of a ruder type;—men with 

on fire, too, scorched with the horrible fear. To 
be wedged in the I was, wild to be 
ru- | drinks and strong politics. Many of the: Greenwich 
ning on! P erbaps even now they were carrying | eiectors were disposed to be disgusted with him, be- 


“Tf he fi ‘alive, he wouldn’t 


him up the street! Perhaps he was one of those | cause, although their representative, he had not 
men we had passed, all crushed and bleeding. If|simp)ly adopted their advanced opinions, and de- 


‘I don’t know how we got into it. I believe}: 


He is very far indeed from being deficient in force, | t 


and to some extent disguised, by reflection; culture, 


him as a king of men. 

(From, the Morning Advertiser. } 
E defy. any one to point.eut a single telic- 
_itous thought, or asingle grand idea ex- | 
pressed in the language of genius—anything, in 


if 


ticed palaver. We do im deny that it isa wonder- 
ful gift that Mr. Clad one professes, to pour forth |’ 
such a volub?e hara 


to be listened to witk patience and respect. 


NAPOLEON’ 8 LETTER ‘TO GENERAL BURGOYNE. 
 [Frem the N, Y. Tribnne.) ‘ 
T was written from Wilhelmshéhe, a year ago, | 
at a time when he had recovered from the} 
physical fatigues and frights of .the campaign, and 
was beginning to, recover his old flabby self-com- 
placency: There is something positively, touching 


humbug parades his incompetency. ‘In a letter of 
two dozen lines he imagines heis explaining to the 


his soft, quacking way, he says, ** You, who are the 
Moltke of England, will have understood that our 
disasters arose from the’ fact that the Prussians 
were ready sooner than we, and that, so to speak, 
they surprised usin the very act of formatien (en 
flagrant délit de formatien.)” Could anything be 
more humiliating than the dull cheerfulness with 
which he plays with his own disgrace? But he goes 
on and gives the history of the warin words too 
tersely imbecile to bear alteration: *‘ The offensive 
having become impossible, I resolved to put myselt 
on the defensive, but, hindered by political con- 
siderations, a retreat was retarded and soon became 
impossible. Returning to Chalons, I had ‘wished to 
Mead! ihe last army that remained to us to Paris; 
but again political considerations forced us to make 
that most imprudent and little strategical ‘march 
which ended by the disaster of Sedan.”’ If you ask 
what motive could induce anyone to pillory bimself 
in this uncalled for manner, the complaisant his- 
torian answers for himself. He doesit, he assures 
Sir John, ‘* because he, wishes to retain his esteem.” 
The end is not much.to speak of, but what can we 
say of the means ? 
In spite of all these things, there are French 
officers who are ready to commit treasons and 
perjuries to get this gelatinous incapacity back into 
France, to serve a8 a nucleus for new corruptions 
and profligacies. There are'English workingmen 
who sign addresses to him, and traveling @meri- 
cans who sit desolately expectorating on the slabs 
of the court ef the Grand Hotel, wishing him back, 
so that Paris would wakeup, and the music would 
begin, and, the girls would dance again at. the 
OCloserie, and the, soldiers parade, and the petits 
soupers revive. in, the quarter of ovr Lady of 
Loretto. Louis the Desired remains at Chiselhurst, 
growing flabbier and more tranquil, waiting until 
his old Providence, Sham, shall again restore him to 
his throne. 
INTERNATIONAL corrnien. 
[From the Nation.] 
HE dislike of legislators to concede the abso-: 
luteness , of literary property, and to ‘deal out 
only ‘a qualided and fithived ptotectign for it, is un- 
doubtedly the result, in part, of the’traditional ina- 
bility of barbarous and illiterate ages to conceive of 
the existenos of property in an intangible commod- 
ity, inno way attached to the person of the pro- 
ducer, and passing from his possession in the very 
act of. exposure for sale. Consequently, the auther 
has been. steadily, refused all title to the gains result- 
ing from the sale of his works, except as muCh as 
seemed necessary to, induce him to produce at all. 
But the only,way for quthors to put an end to this 
discreditable notion is to insist Btrenuowsly that 
their property in their works differs from’ other 
property, not in its nature, but in the nature of the 


short, _beyoud the merest commonplace of a prac-|- 


ry, as it would have done in any country, render 


that one indispensable requisite’ of the popular | the general public less sensitive to the claims of ab- 
orator; but foree in his case is directed, qualified, | stract justice than it would otherwise. . - 


The state of the case at this moment appears to'e 


and conscience. At Greenwich, however, though | this: The American publishers are quitd willing to 
by no means rude in speech, he was eminently | concede copyrights to, British authors, but they are 
straightforward, and impressed his hearers with a| not willing to, concede free trade:to English pub- 
sense of his determination and sheer power. While |lishers. That is, they propose that 9 British author 
treating them with respect, he faced them manfully shall be at} liberty to come into the American market 
and declined to flatter them; and they ee with his manuscript on precisely the same footing 

as the American author, but they insist, that for the 
supply of that market he shall make his contract 
with an American publisher, and that the English 
publishe# shall be shut out’ ‘from it. 


LETTERS ‘AND RETTER-WRITING. 
[From the British Quarterly Review]... 


E are not now so distant as formerly in the 
commmencement. of our letters, and use 


e without hesitation and in 
more friendly openin 99 6s 
rotinded periods, With a slightly Matichester twang, dear Sir’’) at ; Dear Str,’ “ My 


Sir,” sione: wus 


Not to} once nearly universal, but is now usuall 

have listened to'Mr. Gladstone would have been| Howelt, who: waa most 
useless and: idle whem he was there. Had he been | oy dings, usually commences with Sir, although once 
‘hooted down it; would have been ascribed to facetious | 1. preaks forth with “ Hail ! half of my soul.” Such 
opposition, and have led to .a conflict in which the| beginnings as “Right. wotsbhipful Father,” “Good 
party of order would probably have gained gi,» « Fonored Sir,” 
victory, and many ianocent persons have been hurt. | ont of date. but dniis wri 

But that speech might as well have been written or | ¢heir follow tie 
uttered in the superior mental atmosphere of Aber- beaten track ; thus the great'Chathain wrote to alee 
deen, or have been talked ‘to the Druids (not at wite, “ Be of cheer, noble love.” ‘In moddsn lett a 
Oxford), or to the intellectual audience of Whitby. we miss the use: at nena of ‘the quaint and wing 
pressions of Lanmer: days; such one, forinstanée, 


Respected Sir,” are quite. 


as the good old word “ heart,’! for isithere not ai- 
acharm about, an old letter begiuning with 
the words ** Dear Heart”? The ending of a letter 
requires some taste, and many find it as difficult to 
close one gracefully as to fipish Ponvespatiog and 
ledve a room with’ ease. The “I remain” requires 
tb beled up to, and not to b added to the letter 


in the blapd unconscious way in Which the slow connection. There’is a large gamut of 


choice for bndings, from the official * Your obedient 
servant,’ and high and mighty “* Your humble ser- 


English veteran the whole story of his failure. In vant,” to the friendly “ Yours 'traty”” “ybtars ‘sin- 


cerely,’’ aud Yours affectionatély.” Some persots 
vary the forni, and slightly intensify the expression, 
by placing, the word * yours” last, as “Faithfully 
yours.’ James Howell used great variety of end-. 
ings, sach, as ** Yours inviolably,”’!‘ Yoursentively,” 
‘Your entire friend,’’ ‘‘ Yours verily and invaria- 
Fours to Yours in ag yulgar way of 
ends se p of, 2? 66 Yo 

“Yours very much,” “ Yours most cordially,”’ and 
to More in 1789, Yours more and more.” 
Mr. Bright some years ago endéd a controversial 
ietter in the following bititig’ tertns, “Tam, sir, with 
whatever respect is @ué to you.”” The old Board of ° 
Commissioners of the Navy used a form of subscrip- 
tion very different. from thé ordinary official ‘one. 
It was their. habit, to subscribe their letters (even 
letters of repri af) to such officers as were not of 
noble families or bore titles, “Your ; affectionate 
friends.’ It is said that this practice was-discon- 
Seiad in consequence of a, distinguished captain 
adding to his lette to th d, ‘* Your affectio 
‘até’ friend.”” "He whe t the.Rear te 
tinue the expression, when he replied, ‘Tam, gen- 
tlemen, no' longer your affectionate friend.” The 
expression was supposed to Have been adopted from 
James,’ Duke of York, ‘who, whénh ‘Lord High ‘Ad- 
uiral, always so subscribed his’ official létters; but 
we have found a letter from the Navy Office to the 
Officers:of the Orddlance, dated May, 1653,” 
which is subscribed, ** Your very loveing ffrends:’’ 
The position of, the writer’s name was once a mat- 
ter of consequence in Europe, gs it is now ia the 
East, and this appears from the following curious 
dir ections in Angel Day’ s “English Secretary.’ 
(1559). “And now to the subscriptions, the diversi- 
tids whereof are (as best ‘they may be allotted in 
sense) to eithér of these to bee placed, forwarned 
alwaies unto the unskilfulf herein, that, writing to 
anie person of account,’by much the more 
excellent hee'is in calling from him in whose behalfe 
the Letter is framed, by so much the lower shall the 
subscription thereunto belonging in any wise be 
placed. And if the state of honour of him to whome 
the Letter shall be directed doe require so’! mucit, 
the verie lowest margent of paper shall. do no more 
but beareit, so bee it the space bee seemelie, for the 
name, and the room faire inough to comprehend. it.”’ 


BAPTIOP RETORT. 
(From the Western Recorder—Kentuoky.) 


HE Christian Observer thus defines baptize: 
‘It means, to assault; to let fall; to weigh 
down; to pierce ;’to ‘htrt down ; ‘fo surround; to 
press downs te rise above; to-dip; te submerge; to 
trust; to blow; tostrike; to proceed; to sink; to 
immerge; to imbathe; to plunge; fo lower down; 
to émmerse; tocome.on ; to. overturn ; to bail up} 
to flood; tv whelm; to pour; to souse ; to. bring 


he should get home that way, and I not there! 


him. 


from both ends! 


A fearful cry, went up from ws all. Some |olever, and for that very reason suspected him. They 
jumped into the water, a few plunged across|were gn their guard against his refinements, and 
through the flames on to the land. But I could} were determined to stick, in spite of all his oratory, 
not stir, though everything was roaring and crack- | to facts and common sense. 


ling around me. There were some boats out on the 


dark water. One of them seemed to be making conquered. . 
ance, and turhed the minds of more than ten 


Helen clasped me close, and I felt a strange 
| began his speeoh, he'sticoéeded in obtaining a’ hear- 

“Oh, Marty, dear! do manetve the before we both |i.¢ and was rewarded by almost unqualified ap- 
die. Listen to me one minute,” as I looked help-| pjause,and an amount of hand-shaking that probably 
made hisarmache. These results are due to the | gained by the present state of things, while the En- 
glish lost, did undoubtedly, at one time in this coun- 


for us. Would there be time * 


thrill of peace as she laid her cheek against mine. 


lessly into her face, “I am not afraid to tell you 


pow, before we go. Years ago, when we first | combined courage and prudepoe of Mr. Gladstone. 


veloped them to suit their tastes. 
So entirely did this thought possess me that I | suspected that Mr. Gladstone, itistead of studiously 
believe had I been released I should have turned | consulting the feelings and wishes of his constitu- 
my face homeward, and fled there to be sure of ents, had dealt some severe blows at Greenwich and 
 |its neighborhood, through that vulnerable part, the 
But the crowd pressed in on every side and now | Pocket. . 
new horror The itaelf was on | Dockyards at Deptford and Woolwich ; he had | 
fire! The flames had licked along through the diminished the: number of workmen employed by | W 
Government, and had thus greatly impoverished 

streets, even the very pavements were aflame, and te toe hich in Parli 
already the fire was shooting up from one end,|-¢ ameyt. Many 
y *\of his hearers who believed that he. would stand 


upon his defense knew that he was exceedingly 


Indeed, it was | machinery required for its protéction: A sian can 
have his house and furniture and money protected 
by the police, or, if worst comes to worst, he can 


wv property in his.books, being the product of high 


He had had something to do with closing | civilization and extended intelligence, needs for its 
protection special, delicate, and costly apparatus, { fall, down, p arced, hurled own, sur- 


just as freely to the foreigner as to the native. — 


public, and, we believe, in a shape which promises 
before long to lead to its practical solution. The 
public mind, both in England and America, was 
never before so ready for a disoussion of it; and for 
various reasons. ‘The foremost is, of course, the 
revival between the two eountries of good feeling 
Nevertheless Mr. Gladstone went, wid prennees and | based; on mutual respect. Of such good feeling as 
He’ silenced the elements of disturb-| prevailed before the war, this could hardly be said, 
Next to this must be.placed the fact that American 
authors have begun to lose at nearly the same rate 
as English anthors by the absence of interuational 


copyright. We do not believe has seriously in- 
fluenced the former in fo ing th heir opinions about 
the matter; but the fact ‘Américans apparently 


arm himself and his friends for that purpose; but 


which a.¢ivilized cgmmunity is bound to supply, and 


The question is now oncé more coming before the 


down; to depress; to to and to 
duck.” 

In the light of the ‘above definition, we. would 
like to ask the editor or writer of the above in 
what way he was baptized. Was he apaaalsed, let 


rounded, pressed ‘down, above, (spare the 
English, dipped (we poor Baptists sede here), 
submerged, thrust, blown, struck; proceeded (!), 
sunk, immerged, imbathed, plunged, lowered down, 
(not our fault,) immersed; come da (don’t feél 
offended), overturned, bailed up; flooded, whelmed, 
poured, soused, brought. down, depressed, steeped, 
drenched, or ducked 2 And we. wish further to in- 
quire whether all of the. above modeg are, equally 
good; and if so, how he found it out?) We suggest 
that the writer of the above ought to be baptized 
in several of the ways above specified, becayse of 
having written such a marvelous, not to say ridiou- 
lous, definition of a sacred word. He ought to ‘be 
assaulted’’ by conscience, ““lét ‘fall’ from the list 
of acctrate defitiers, weighéd déwh’’ with sérise 
of regret, “pterced’” with the sting rentforse, 
“hurled down”’ from the lofty position of critic, 


and so on to the end of the qhapter. 
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BOOKS. 


“De ‘of the- Church. ‘ A historical- mono- 
full biography of the subjech, 
By Jobn J. McElvinney, D.D., Milnor Professor 
of Systematic Divinity m the Theological Semi- 
_pary of the Protestant Kpiscopal Ohurch in the 
Diocese of Ohio. Philadelphia: Claxtoy, Rem- 
sen, & Hatfelfinger. 1871. 


This is a compendium of the views of leading 
Christian writers from the first century to the pres- 
ent time in regard, chiefly, to church organizatien 
and polity. Looking over the whole field from his 
own special stand-point, the author has endeavored 
to give an unsectarian, truthful, and, as he believes, 
a practically exhaustive ‘statement Of these views, 
—as he persuades himself, without any excessive 
coloring from ‘his personal convictions. He divides 
this history of what''we may briefly-call dhureh 
polity, into four main periods. The first extends 
from Clement of Rome to Leo the Great (A. D. 
100-460); the second from Leo to Gregory VII (460- 
1080); the third from Gregory.to the Reformation 
(1080-1530) ; and the fourth from the Reformation ta 
the present time. Were this plan thoroughly. car- 
ried out, and a perfectly trustworthy compendium 
given us, withvut any’ attempt whatever: to with- 
hold testimony, or to twist it by the bias of the 
author’s mind, this volume would supply a want 
that has long been felt, not only by ministers with 
small libraries and little leisure, but by intelligent 
laymen. In this respect however the book is a dis- 
appointment. Very simple words. are sometimes 
tortured to mean what the author evideatly wishes 
they had meant, and so to yield a ready testimony 
to what he thinks ought to be established. This 
serious évil is specially manifest in the opening 
cHlapters, which in a work of this kind are altogether 
the most important. On the very first page of the 
History, for example, we find this remarkable 
statement: ‘The oneness of the, church, in the 
sense of exclusiveness’’ (the italics arethe author’s) 
‘is not obscurely taught in tbe fervent appeal of 

this first of the Fathers (Clement of Rome) to the 
authors of’sedition in the church of: Corinth> ‘It 
were better for you to be found. in a: lowly pasi- 
tion and of approved standing in the flock of 
Christ; than in a position of eminence to. be cast 
out of his hope.’’”’ Words which clearly imply,/’ 
says Professor McElhinney, “that exclusion from 
the one visible communion of the faithful involves 
the forfeiture of the hope of salyation.”’ ‘ And this 
tremendous inference which takes for granted so 
many disputed and vitally iniportant questions, is 
made right in the face of Father Clement’s only 
description ot ‘“*the church of God’’ as constituted 
ef “the called and sanctified by the will ot God 
through Christ.”’ 

The truth is the author had started out witha 
plan, the outline of which must be filled in, and if 
material could not be found for, this purpose, it had 
to be made. . There is, however, so much of fajth- 
fulness in quoting and translating that theantidote 
to any unwarranted inferences of the author is 
generally présented to us. The original’ parity of 
the clérgy, inferred from the fact the itrtéer- 
changeabletiess of Présbyter” and “Bishop,” and 
also the fact that the Bishop was overseer at first of 
a single church, ‘are permitted to come forth as 
distinctly at times, either in the text‘or the append- 
ed notes, as they would were the book compiled by: 
a non-prelatieal writer. But thisis exceptional.,The 
writer hag eyidently erected, (his poayenging fpnces 

in the midst of the dark forest and confused under-. 
brush through which he leads us, and he drives his 
game right into the pit which he has previously pre- 
pared for them. Still the bogk contains qa mass of 
desirable information in respect to church theories, 
and claims, and actions, in all four periods desig- 
nated; and would deal some hearty side-blows at 
high-church arrogancs' wére not the author afraid 
of demolishing ' more than he wants ‘to. ‘Situated 
as he is, he has evidently thought it best te strike 
out strongly, but with padded gloves. 
The book is admirably issued by the publishers. 
So far as. type; paper, apd the results proof- 
reading are concerned, it;is a book to handle and 
read with scholastic affection. 


The Incarnation, and Principles of ‘Evidence: A 
Theological Essay. R. H. Hutton, M. A. With 
an Introduction by Samuel Osgood, D. D.,, New 
York: Pott& Amery. 1871. 
This little volume, which is bardly more \than a 
pamphlet m boards, is an, essay by the Editor of 
the London Spectator,, who, like Dr,, Osgood and 
Prof. Huntington, left the Unitarian Church to. en- 
ter the Episcopal. It is taken, the Introduction 
tells us, “ from two remarkable'velumes which have 
just been received with much attention and respect 
in England.” Appreaching religion, not from the 
dogmatic sehodls, but“ on the path of generous cul- 
ture and dévout aspiration,” Dr. ‘believes 
that the writer will dt once obtain a hearing from 
that important class of thoughtful persons on this 
side of the Atlantic, wha have shared in the author’s 
serious endeavors after truth, and. are earnest for 
the light and peace that he has sq clearly found, and 
has so tenderly and, positiyely set forth in these 
The following words coming from Dr. Osgood 
will have not a little interest to many persons: 
“He plants himself upon the central truth of our 
religion—that Incarnation of the Eternal 
reveals God, the Eternal Father, and calls the soul 
to true and full communion with a Saviour who is 
at once human and divine, the ground of faith, and 
the fountain of peace and holiness.” Perhaps the 
author’s ideas would impress the writer of the Ip- 
troduction more than they would those who have 
been longer conversant with what has been written 
upon this theme. Apart from some discussion™ of 
the rules of evidence, the gist of the book appéars to 
be that the historical proof of the Incarnation is 
Satisfactory, and that the moral necessity of the 
event is such that a strong a priori probability of 
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its occurrence is established. In regard to the 
second line of argument, the author says, ‘‘I must 
be. satisfied, as matter of the deepest inward con- 
viction, that those hopes, and wants, and prophetic 
aspirations, which stirred the nations of antiquity 
before the dawn, and which haye stirred still more 
deeply the nations of the modern world since the 
cross was set up on Mount Calvary, are not only 
adequately answered, but purifiéd and strength- 
ened by Obrist’s Indarnatién, and not without it.” 
Upon this the stress of the writer’s effort is ‘laid. 
The fuller revelation of the social, the fatherly and 
sympathetic character of'God;-the sublime; self- 
assertion of Christ; His ‘own :conviction’ in the 
divinity an@ eternity of His own personality; and 
His adaptation to meet all that is highest and noblest 
in the increas} & wants of. the, werld; these, as in- 
terwoven with the historical evidences, and 
strengthening them, are presented with ctearress 
and much warmth. He finds it easier to believe in 
the Incarnation than‘it would ‘be to believe in God 
without this revelation of Himself. And .probably 
thig personal testimony may have even more 
weight than .the considerations which he has 
earnestly advanced. “Is this stupendous fact of 
the Incarnation,” he asks, ‘‘ honestly believable by 
one who has not been educated into it, but edu- 
cated to distrust it,—who has no leaning to the 
‘ orthodox’ érded as 'such,-who is quite alive to the 
force of’ the 'scteritifid' amd ‘literary skepticisms of 
his day, who has no predilection for the ventrable 
past,and who does not regard this truth as a part 
of: a great. system, dogmatic, or ecclesiastical, but 
merely in itself,+who is. in ia word, simply anxiqus 
to take hold,,,if. he so may, of any. divine hand 
atretched oyt to help him, tbrough the excitements 
and the languor, the joy, the sorrow, the storm and 
sunshine, of this unintelligible life? From my 
heart I atiswer Yes,—believable, and more than be- 
| Lady Judith, A: ‘Tale of Two Continents. By 
Justin McCarthy. (New: York: Sheldon & Oo.) It 
is by no means wonderful that a professional English 
j@prnalist. who is as well acquainted with London 
and Europe as he, is with New, York and America 
should find abundant material for essays, tales, and 
novels, in the contrasts afforded by the two conti- 
nents. Mr. McCarthy has only yielded to the tempt- 
ation Which led Thackery to write the Virginians, 
to white’ Martin ‘Chizztewit,' ahd sundry 
other Britons to write sundry other works of moré 
or less merit, mingling ‘the ‘old country with the 
new, according to taste. We do not méay to in- 
timate that Mr. McCarthy knows New York as well 
as he knows London, but, he bas lived here, long 
enough to. gain 9 far better notion of our manners 
and customs than ig common with his countrymen. 
It is probably, impossible for any Englishman of fair 
powers of observation to write a book about Ameri- 
ca without giving more or less offense to some 
American ;* but Mr. ‘McCarthy, while fornmis no 
exception to this'rule, offends as féw per- 
sons on this side the Atlantic 43 any foreign writer 
who has ever attempted’a similar tale. Lady Judith 
can hardly be regarded as the leading female char- 
acter in this book, for she is nomore prominent than 
two others, namely, her own daughter, and.a young 
aud, Joyely American on. whose lives ayd for- 
tunes the interest of the story chiefly turns. The 
plot is quite a complex one, and is yet so well put 
together that the reader who treats the bodk fairly 
is never hefdgged fs to the natura] sequence of inci- 
dents; however’ uncertain hée ‘may be regarding 
thé final unfolding thereof; ‘ Americans will laugh 
now ‘and .then when they see themselves and their 
country ‘through: English eyes, just as, doubtless, 
Englishmen laugh when wepresent them with drop- 
ped aspirates or, aspirated vowels, and chaff them 
ahout their reverence,for titles. ,.Mr.McCariby doeg 
not, deliberately sneer at our peculiarities, in the 
fashion which is so disagreeable in English writers, 
but we detect now then a good-natured effort to 
shape a sketch of cis-Atlantic life so that while it 
shall seetn innocent enough to Anierican ‘eyés it 
may afford amosément to' any Englishman who is 
réasonably sharp in the detection of solecisms. ‘ Our 
author is fairly enthusiastic about New York, which 
he says is very apt to-repél the foreigner; but always 
entls fasemating Ove ef: aun Wall street 
panics—the famous “‘ Black Friday ’’—is very wel) 
deacribed;, and the presiding genius in, it will be 
readiJy recognized by any American, although the 
untimely end of his career as related in the novel, 
is really qs yet,in the dim future, Tragedy, adven- 
ture, and intrigue, are introduced in due propor- 
tions to lend interest to the tale, Which must, we 
think, prove entértaihing to'any ‘reader who éhjoys 
Reql Folks., By. Mrs, A. B. T, Whitney. (Boston : 
James R. Qagood & Co.) It becomes evident after 
reading a few, of Mrs. Whitney’s lively pages that 
her book is not, as may be inferred from ‘thé title, 
made up literally of true anecdotes about our fel- 
low-being$, but is ‘an account and’ things 
as they exist When'strippéd of their trappings, and 
show and pretense. There’ is not a really wicked 
character in the book, using the word wicked in the 
sense in which it:is usually applied to the deep-dyed 
villains of ' periodical literature.. The worst indi- 
viduals with whom we become familiar are people 
who disguise their true lives with the paraphernalia 
of modern society-life. As a protest against the 
prevailing shams of the day Real Folks is a marked 
success, and as a quaint realistic study of common 
nature in its better phases, it is no less admirable. 
It is of course almost beyond credence that so many 
real unaffected natural people should encounter 
one another in this our day and generation, as are 
brought together by the author, but after all the 
picture isa very charming. one,,.and we are not 
wholly, without. bope.,that as time goes on,» life will 
become more simple and real eo the rg “4 me 
at, present, Whitney is not the 
it is certainly encouraging when honorable men ard 
women set about reforming society in so attractive 


| away as this. We could not but wonder while read-" 


men and women whose “‘ assurance” rested entirely 


'Eaxplosions of Steam Boilers. By J. R. Robinson. 


ing Mrs. Whitney’s spicy pages how such views of | (Boston: Littlé, Brown & Co.) It seems to us that 


life look to the real folks who exist behind the dry 
goods and jewels which make up the highly, fash- 
ienable man er woman of the day. Probably such 
persons will be ytterly uncongeious of the satire 
contained in the smooth narrative of events at 
“And” orin “Shubarton Place,” for, alas, even the 
best of ‘us are unable to ses ourselvés as ottiers‘see 
us. However, Mrs. Whitney may bé safely asstred 
that we think ‘she is lending hand ina great re- 


form, and as Luelarion, one of the best characters | 


in her book, remarked,. ‘If she is doing at her. end, | : } : 
, g ‘American Tract Society.) A series of excellent 


Short essays on the Christian life. We find in them 
‘within small compass a richness of experience, suc- 


Providence isn’t leaving off at his... >. 

Saving Faith. By Rev. Israel ‘Chamberlayne, 
D: D.- (New York: Carlton & Lanahan.) In ‘this 
treatise Dr. Chamberlayne has most exhaustively 
considered the basal. law of; membership ef the 
Methodist Church. He defends it. from the. charge 
often made of admitting. to its.ceommunion unbeliev- 
ing and unconverted persons, and. shows that, Say- 


ing Faith in Christ is the “one only condition’? on} 
F. (New York: Broughton & Wyman.) This is a 


which such memiberehip is allowed. The book, 
however, is more suited for the scholar or clergy- 
man than for popular reading. Dr. Chamberlayne’s 
metaphysical habits of thought and’ logical rea- 
zoning require both close attention and analysis to 
be appreciated.’ It strikes us, téo, that’ wesiby and 
Fletcher are too often addutved as the final argu- 
ment—the' last appeal,—and not even Dr.:Chamber- 
layne has been able to make clear te our appreben- 
sion the doctrine of Assurance—that . justifying 
faith of whieh ,Wesley explicitly, deqlares ;** who 
soever hath it not is under the wrath and curse of 
God”’—that ‘distinct, explicit assurance. of sijhs 
forgiven,” whicn, he says, ‘‘is the common priyi; 
lege of real Christians.” We humbly beg leave to 
doubt this; we think we have known many A. 


on such general promises as God makes to Gis 
people, and who in all their lives have had no 
‘distinct, explicit assurance of sins forgiven.” 
Yet we can readily see the immense value of a work 
like this to the church it represents; and to all 
students of the Wesleyan theology its masterly logic 
wustcertainly beinvaluable. = 
‘Muskingum Legends. By Stephen:-Powers (Phila- 

delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The feur first papers 
which give the name to this fascinating boek, are 
just those of the least, value, The wit,and sareasm 
are undoubtedly rich and, racy, but. to, those unac- 
quainted with sectional politics it is “‘sealed wipe.’’ 
But these articles will generally be passed quickly 
over for the wealth beyond them. The papers re- 
lating to the Germah life and people, the “Student 
Rambiés in Prussia,’ and the sketchés “in ‘the 
Great’ West” are very fine. We would espécially 
note Fritz on Guard,’’ among the Germat 
studies. Here, in a few paragraphs, theauthor shows 
us: Molfke;: the man' has ‘Marope mapped on 
his subtle brain’’—‘* who coiled his legions like a boa 
around Metz, and took Paris and its Emperor ina 
trap—modestly and pensively walking, along, with | 
his hands behind his back.’’. And Bismarck, the man 
of,"* ste} and load,” (with very little blood) has 

his portrait taken with a skill which looks behing 
the high, massive forehead, the square-cut features, 
the ‘half-shut eyes, and the enormous ¢éars. The 
truthful and forcible sketch called “ Sdn’ Antone,” 
among the Western papers, nierits high prdide. ‘We 
do fiot envy ‘any oné who’‘could read it without 
warming heart'and misty eyes. The style and sub: 
jects are'so various, however, that every one may 
Zanita Pale ofthe Yo-Semite. ‘By’ Therésé 

Yelverton. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)-* A 
highly’ sensational story of ‘California life.: We 
should feel timid ‘ati dimiting the! resoerces of Cali- 
fornia in producing remarkable specimens of bu 
manity, but we would fain belieye that,Zanita is 
altogether a creature of imagination, A ,woman 
without conscience, without gratitude, incapab]g¢ of 
any emotion buf, vanity and revenge, how 
beautiful and gifted, js a kind of lusys nature, 
Whether it is desirable to draw characters whom 
both moral and’ poetic justice can find no earthly 
usé for but to die, is question open''to individual 


judgment, 
What the World Made Them. By the Author of 
Travels of an American Owl. (Néw York: G. P. 
Putndm & Sons.) A book that neither instructs 
nor interésts is an'‘impértinénee, and we: refuse to 
acknowledge ‘to this volume any indebtedness in 
either .respect. worn-ont subjects of a,fashion- 
able boardiug-school, and the siale, practiea], jokes 
of.college life, are neither of them interesting. .The 
vague, . seless efforts of the hero and heroine 
to obtain their own living do not induce either sym- 
pathy or respect, and we obstinately refuge to believe 
any longer in. benevolent old gentleman 
wal dering about see ing incapaDles to be helped. 2 
Watks About Jerusalem. Isaae Egrett., (Cin, 
cinnati; Re W. Carroll & Co.) Itis really very hard 
to aay of.a book which has, nothing objectionable 
in it that it is not good, and yet this is very nearly 
what.one must feel in regard to this volume. In 
the first place the name is a misnomer. In no sense 
does the work satisfy the idea it conyeys.’ Thé real 
purport of the book sééms to be to search after the 
landmarks of Prithitive Christianity. cannot 
consider the search successful, and tt has been some- 
what wearisome in spite ofall the excelient things 
New English-German and’ German-Pnglish 
Pocket-Diétionary. By Drs. J. F.‘L. Tafel and‘louis 
K. Tafel.’ (Philadelphia: I. Kohler.) ‘The authors 
of this dictionary proposed to themsel¥es in its com- 
pilation the: omission of all words nearly obsolete; 
and the, insértion of..those, technicakh terms and 
idiomatic phrases which are in common pse among 
men; of, business,and. trayelars.,, An, sccoemplished 
Germanseholar assures that the admirable 
fillment of this purpose in.the present work, meets 
a demand long urgently felt. Its commodious size 


and plain substantial binding fit it excellently either 


in truth the name of Christians. 


attentive consideration. A practical engineer, who 
appears to be thoroughly conversant. with bis pro- 
fession, states, in terms of plain common sense, the 
‘Various causes of steam explosions, and how each 
may: be prevented. His opinions, though addressed 
to the minority particularly interested in the mat- 
ter, are so lucidly put as to make them very gen- 
erally interesting. =~ 


Heart Life. By Theodore L. Oayler (New York : 


cinetly aid eloquently imparted: Incorpérated 
with these essays’ are five short but interesting 
papers on the. favorite hymns of the Church. We 
cerdialy commend this little. book :to all who bear 


‘ 


Little People. Whom the Lord Loved. By E. E. 


collection of detached tales well written, pleasing 
in their general character, and making altogether 
a Sunday-schoo! book more serious in its tendencies 
‘than many modern, books.of that class, and yet*by 
no means unjuteresting to young readers. 


« Footprints of Roger Williams. ‘By Rev" A: Z. 
Mudge. . The Heroine of the White Nile. By Prof. 
William Wélls.. (New York: Carlton & Lanahan.) 
Oliver’s Prisoner. By Clara F. Guérnsey. (Phila- 
delphia: Alfred Martien.) We give juvenile litera- 
ture.as illustrated by books of .this class a hearty 
Welcome. lt .is refreshing, amid, such a deluge of 
fiction, to get pure history and fact -told so, charm- 
ingly. The name of the first sufficiently. indicates 


its character. “The Heroine of the White Nile con- 
délightfal description of the various ex- 


peditions of Miss Alexandrine Tinné into the central 
regions of Africa and up thé ‘head waters of the 
‘White Nile.\! Her persénal history makes a most in- 
teresting portion of the'volume. The scene df 
Oliwey’s Prisoner is laid at Lake George, in 1756, and 
at Fort. William Henry. It is well written, and gives 
a very good idea of colonial life and troubles at that 


ass NEW MUSIC. 

, WV ¢,have.received, from Louis Meyer, No. 1413 
estnut Street,- Philadelphia, the following, pub- 

lished by hijs house : Largo, from the Symphcay in 

D; Haydn, 50 cents; Sonatines, No. 1, Op. 49, by 

Lichner, 60 cents ; ees Elegante, Op. 46, Stephen 

Helfer, ‘40 cents ; L 

cents: ' All these compositions are of a very high 

order of music, and are a valuable addition to every 

repertoire.’ Mr. Meyer’s taste in the selection of 

such foreign works for republication is to be highly 


\Bairmount Park Waltz, by Aug. Loumey, 50 
cents; Abide: With Me, sacred song, by C. F. Bland- 
ner; 50 ;cents; and the Serenade, for soprano or 
tener, by F. Albert Kullings, 50 cents, are also very 
pleasant compositions, and much above theaverage 
of daily publications. If. cvery house would be as 

reful in, its, issues, the country would not be 
flooded with the quantity of worthless trash, mis- 
called music, which tends to degrade the art of 
iiisic to mere twaddle. 

From Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor[& Co., New York 
arid CHicago, (?) we have three handy little volumes, 
entitled, First Steps in Music, by Geo. B. Loomis, 
prépared ‘for the use of public schools. The prog- 
Pees id's gradual, apd every step so clearly ex- 
plained, the’ work seems admirably adapted to the 
most desirable object of making the children of 
every class fully conversant with vocal music, and 
we know of no art so humanizing as the “art 


“BOOKS RECEIVED. 


er} J. B. Lipprncotr & Co., Philadelphia.—Left to Herself. By 


SENNT2 WOOPVILLE. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston.—Lectwres on Satan. By the Rev. 
.. THADDEUS MCRAB. The Jewish Temple and the Christian 
he By R. W. DALE, M.A. The Bremen Tectures. By 
, ous European Divines. Translated from the German 

(by the Rev. HEAEGLCE.. 
MALLORY & CO., Hartford, Conn.—A New Treatise 


CARLETON, New York.—The Debatable Laid Between Thi 
Worla and the Next (advance sheets). By ROBERT DALE 

Gates Ajar.” By J.8..W. Price 25 
cts. ution ; or, The Soul of Power. By A. 8. ROE. Price 

Brazen Ghtes. By P. Price 31.75. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston —William Henry and’ His 

ds. By Mrq, A. M, DIAZ. (ilustrated.). Price $1.50. 

AMERICAN TRAeT Society, New York.—The Healthy Christian. 
By Crossy. Price 4@cts. The Bugle Call. By a 
Molunteer|Nurse. Pricea#@cts. 

HOLT & _WI'LIAMS, New York —History of Anglish Literature 

y H.A. Taine. Vol.I. Price $5.00 per volume. 

A! D. &/Co., New York.—The Pulpit in its Rela- 
tog Gocial Life. By ALEXANDER MacLzEop, D. D. 
,, Price $1.75. A Discourse in Memory of Jhomas Harvey 
Skinner, D. D., LL.D. By Dr, George L. PRENTISS. Price 
' 60 Oth. ‘Signal Lights. Price '$1.25. Annie Mason: or the 
Fempleof Shella. By ANNA 8: AVERILL. Price $1.50. 

G. P. PUEN & SONS, New York.—History of the Reformation. 

By MERLE D’AUBIGNE. (Lilustrated.) Price $10.00. 
MA LAN & Co., London ahd ‘New York.—Moonshine. By B. 


} BL, ATCHBULI-HUGESSON, P. Little Lucy’s. Won- 


Globe.. By CHARLOTTE M, YonGeE. Price $1.50 
Lost Chila. By Hm@NRY KINGSLEY. Price $1.00. Puss 
dnd Rotin. By TOM Hoop. Prite $1.50. 

B, By, TREAT, New York-New. York and its Institutions—1609- 
By the Rey. J.F. RICHMOND. Price $3. 
CHAS. SORIBNER & 'Co., New York.~The Dialogues of Plato. 
- Translated by B. JOwETT, M. A., Regius Professor of Greek, 
_.t:Qzford.; ¢ volumes. Price $12:00. The Invasion of France in 

1814. By MM, EROKMANN-CHATRIAN. Price 90 cts. Ameri- 

eanisms; The English of the New World. By Prof ScH¥LE 

DE 'VERE. Price $3.00: The Early Years of Christianity. By 

) B, D.D, Translated from the #rench by 

C. C. CHA & New Haven.—Half Hours with Modern 

Setentiste.: The El ary Music Reader. By B. JEPSON. 

Boruing our Generation, and God’s Guidance in Youth, Twe 
ons by | dent WOOLSEY. _ 

, YOunG & Oo., New York.—The Psalter and Cantééles. 

B..Bvans, Philadelphia—Hila Dart, a Born Romp. BY 

MARY, E.MUMPORD. Rrice $1.50., . 


Weave also received current numbers of the following pub- 


for the student’s or the merehant’s desk, ae 


: 

The Banker’s Magazine, The » The Westminster 
Seribner’s Monthly—H t Phr : 
New York. Good Words’ The 


z, Weber’s Slumber Song, 75 - 


| this unpretending little book should meet with very 
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- in case of irregularity in the service of the paper. 


_ highest fidelity the work that his daily avocation 


- thought must most perfectly represent the Being 
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Nortice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
is authorized to receive any money on account of 
a subscription until he delivers to the subscriber 
a certificate bearing the facsimile signature of the 
Publishers’ guaranteeing one year’s service of the 
paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos “* Wide 
Awake’ and Fast Asleep,’”’ by mail: Said Certifi- 
cate of Subscription to be presented only after the 
reception by the subscriber of the first number of his 
paper, addressed with regular printed label, giv- 
ing name, and date of expiration of the subscription. 

B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a 
Coupon, to be detached and sent to the Publishers 


To ConTrRIBUTeRS.—Unaccepted articles will be 
returned, if, at the time they are sent, a request is 
made to thateffect and sufficient postage stamps are 
inclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be pre- 
served, an seer 6 peg requests for their return 
cannot be complied with. 


A GOSPEL FOR DOUBTERS. 


HERE are a great many persons whose minds 
are unsettled upon reiigious questions, and 
whose doubts stand as a barrier between them 
and a religious life. There are many to whom 
the authority of the Scriptures is a subject full of 
perplexity. ‘To some the nature of Christ is a 
mystery which their most earnest thought cannot 
satisfactorily clear. And to not a few, clouds of 
distressing doubt sweep at times even over the 
belief in a God. 

Sach doubts are not always to be banished by 
an effort of the will. Conscience cannot always 
stifle them. Rather, conscience itself often en- 
forces their demand for a hearing. The soul feels 
itself constrained to seek the very truth, and to 
rest not until that is found. 

Bat such doubts, even when they touch the 
deepest matters, never absolve a man for a mo- 
ment from reHKgious obligation. Let him feel 
sure of ever so little, let all the doctrines gener- 
ally understood to constitute Christianity — 
to him uncertain or even false,—there is still a 
supreme voice within him which he can hear and 
which he is bound to obey. 

Suppose that you doubt the authority of the 
church, the authority of the Bible, the authority 
of Christ. You do not doubt that'some things are 
right and some wrong. You do not doubt that 
you have to choose every day and hour between 
a better way and a worse. You know that it is 
possible for you to be selfish and dislfonest and: 
impure, or pure and truthful and generous. Now 
take that truth which you acknowledge, and 
make it the law of your life. Begin to follow in 
every point what you know to be duty. You will 
find that you bave a creed broad enough to more | 
than task all your strength to be true to it. 

Truth itself is worthless unless it is used. The 
highest and most absolute religious knowledge 
would not suffice for the soul, unless the active 
faculties responded to its inspirations and man 
lived by what he knew. The impulse which will 
not let men rest until they reach the truth is indeed 
the voiceof God withinthem. But they pervert it 
to their own destruction who, under plea of seek- 
ing more knowledge, let the noblest knowledge 
they already possess lie idle and unused. 

Let then the perplexed and doubting soul take} 
the law of conscience, which it dares not and 
can not question, and carry it inexorably into 
every part of the life. Let the man tossed to 
and fro without rest by wearying speeulation, 
undertake to meet faithfully the duties which 
every day brings with it. Let him perform with 


gives him. Let him carry into a}l his business 
and social relations the standard of lofty justice. 
Let him practice the Golden Rule,—which his 
heart tells him is good, whatever he thinks of 
its author—and “do to men as he would that 
they should do to him.” Let him repress every 
base motive, every low desire and imagination, 
and seek to fill himself with the spirit of sweet- 
ness and generosity. 

And further, let such a one address himself 
yvith equal fidelity to his relations with God. Let 
himt pray. There is no man, be his doubts ever 
so black ard bitter, to whom there is not present 
at times some conception of an overruling and 
beneficent power. It is possible for him to open 
his heart toward that dimly seen God. He may 
lift imploring hands for aid even while he doubts. 
Let such a one address himself as to.a love whose 
tenderness is infinite. Let him assure himself 
that whatever is noblest and sweetest to his 


whom he is seeking. And no want of vivid reali- 
zation, no insepsibility of mere feeling, should be 
taken by the hofest and conscientious man as 
exempting him from the obligation to “feel after 
<wod, if haply he may find him.” The matter is 
of too transcendent importance to be lightly laid 
aside without violence to the dictates of right. 
So, whatever questions in religious belief dis- 
turb the :oul, are to be dealt with faithfully. Con- 
sought, both by effort and prayer. It is not need- 
ful to press incessantly upon the troubling doubt, 
until the wound eats into the flesh, and the whole 
body becomes weak and crippled by reason of . it. 
But it is right, with due regard to the other inter- 
ests and duties or life, to manfully face these 
doubts that haunt the mind; to challenge and 
question and prove them, They may turn out to 


courage and prayer. They may be found to con- 
ceal new tyuths, whose value when received will 
far outweigh the pain through which they came. 
They will not at any rate bring lasting harm, if 
only they are dealt with henestly and courage- 
ously. 

We have addressed those who stand in a grcater 
or less degree outside of fixtd convictions of re- 
ligious truth. For ourselves, we believe there are 
grounds of infinite encouragement and hope for 
all troubled souls in the provident care and love 
of our Heavenly Father. We believe he has 
made a revelation of himself in the person of 
his Son, that meets the highest wants and aspira- 
tions of the soul. We believe he guides each 
perplexed and groping child of his in ways of 
wonderful wisdom. It is to us matter of firmest 
faith, that the soul bas direct access to God; that 
he hears its every cry, and never fails to respond ; 
that there is a life of conscious communion with 
him, the blessed assurance of love ‘that casteth 
out fear. We look forward with confidence to a 
diselosure beyond this life of all that man needs 
to know; of light that extending back shall show 
life’s darkest pathways leading up to God. 3 

But to those who have not the consolation of 
these beliefs, we say, There is ground for you to 
stand on. There is within youa law which you 
can accept in reverence and full confidence. 
There is a principle whose obligation is absolute 
and beyond question. Though you know not 
Christ, to you no less comes the message, Take 
up your cross,—the sacred cross of duty, of fidelity 
to what you know is right, of truth and purity 
and self-sacrifice. Take it upon you, and go for- 
ward. With it, you cannot go wrong, nor fail of 
what further light you need. 


HYMNS AND HEARTS. 


; GOOD hymu-book affords an excellent 
means of discovering the bond of union 
which exists between Christians of every name. 
From reading treatises on theology and church 
government, one would believe that no such unity, 
exists. Upon the intellectual and formal aspects 
of Christianity, men differ endlessly. But just 
as among Christians of every name, there is a 
wonderful agreement upon certain great practical 


matters, upon their obligation to live purely, to}. 


‘help the suffering and néedy, to forgive their 
enemies,—so in regard to the emotional side of 
religion, the feelings that express themselves in 
prayer aud song, there is a surprising degree of 
concord even: among those who seem furthest 
apart. | 

The hymns that are sung in our churches are 
gathered from every part of the great Church 
Universal. There is hardly a branch of it but 
has furnished songs that meet the wants of all 
‘who sincerely call themselves Christians. 

Far back in Jewish days, David sang psalms 
which have ever since been on the lips of the 
Jewish and Christian churches. Without doubt 
Christ and the Apostles sung then’. They were 
transmitted through the brightness of the 
Church’s early days and the darkness which suc- 
ceeded. They are used by Greeks and Catholics 
and Protestants. The Romanist, the Puritan, the 
Huguenot, the Covenanter, have risen above 
trouble and drawn near to God, in the words that 
were sung on Judean hills three thousand years 
ago. 

The Church of the Middle Ages—that like the 
Ark bore amidst all manner of clean and unclean 
things the hope and the seed of the coming 
world,—was cheered and illumined by strains of 
praise and aspiration that are full of music to 
ougears. From her we have received such noble 
chants as the Te Deum; such visions of the 
heavenly city as “ Jerusalem, the Golden,”—in its 
various forms dear to how many of our churches—; 
such hymns of nearness to the suffering Saviour 
as Gerhardt’s “‘ O sacred head, now wounded !” 


And since the church has been divided into 
many branches, each has had its sweet singers 
whose music has gladdened all the rest. It was 
Toplady, a severe Calvinist, who gave us “ Rock 
of Ages.” Men differ about the Atonement, they 
almost call each other heretics and outcasts in 
their differences about it ; but when that hymn is 
sung, every heart rests upon the one Redeemer. 
It was a Wesleyan, an Arminian, who sang 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul.” Side by side are 
Watts and Wesley, Church of England and 
Dissenter. Faber, a devoted Catholic, wrote that 
hymn which breathes the highest spirit of Chris- 
tian submission “ I worship thee, sweet Will of 
God.” Madam Guion, an unquestioning Catho- 
lic, wrote “‘O Lord, how full of sweet content.” 
Xavier, one of the founders of the Jesuit order, 
wrote “Thou, O my Jesus! thou didst me upon 
the cross embrace !” While the Church of England 
was convulsed by the greatest struggle it has 
known within this century, Keble, closely attached 
to one of the contending parties, wrote the 
hymns that the whole church delights to sing. It 
was astrongly pronounced Unitarian who wrote 
“© Love divine, that stooped to share.” A Uni- 
tariait gave us “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The 
controversies over the orthodoxy of that hymn 
are as dry &nd cold and dead as the stones 
Jacob took for his pillow ; and meanwhile souls 
mount up by it toward heaven as did the angels 
on the ladder Jacob saw. 

But we can hardly more than touch the subject. 
Select from any good collection the fifty hymns 


be specters, that will Ry away before the face of 


that are the most general favorites in all churches, 


and you shall find among them the products of 
many men who differed most widely from each 
other in their statements of belief ; some of whom 
would doubtless have despaired of each other's 
salvation. When they spoke the language of the 
intellect they could not understand each other. 
When they used the heart’s language, which is 
song—when they sought utterance for their faith 
and hope and love—they found a common tongue. 

The time has not come when honest and ear- 
nest men can cease to differ seriously upon ques- 
tions of religious belief. But it is the privilege 
of God’s children, when they look toward him in 
their purest and warmest aspirations, to find them 
selves, through their nearness to him, very near 
to each other. » © 


THE APACHE QUESTION. 


HE*Indian policy of the present administra- 
tion has been in the main successful. The 
absence of general frontier wars is testimony 
which cannot be otherwise interpreted. Most of 
the tribes recognize the power, and put faith in 
the promise of the government, now that the 
frauds of agents have been stopped, and the laws 
are vigorously enforced in favor of the red man, 
as well as against him. . 

But it must not be forgotten that the Indian 
question is made up of a good many questions, and 
each of these, of a good many Indians. The atate 
of things in Arizona must be judged according to 
the actual circumstances there, not the failure or 
success of certain measures elsewhere. 

The first feature of it that deserves attention is 
the fact that there are many different tribes in 
that Territory. We find, for instance, the Pimas, 
Maricopas, Papagos, Mojaves, Yumas, Utes, Mo- 
quis and Navajoes—all friendly to the whites, and 
many of them living upon reservations. The 
Pimas and Papagos are hereditary foes of the 
Apaches, to whom they are more terrible than our 
soldiers. Their frequent expeditions into the 
Apache country, in middle and eastern Arizona, 
possess, however, little military importance, singe 
they are accustomed on obtaining a victory— 
though it comprise but a single sealp—to go home 
and celebrate it. 3 

The Apaches consist of many independent, scat - 
tered bands, having little in common but their 
hostility and cruelty. They have been the imme- 
morial foes of the Mexicans; but up to 1859, they 
lived at peace with the American settlers, whose 
small numbers led them to court the good-will of 
the savages, while their poverty offered no indnce- 
ment of plunder. The causes of the rupture 
which took place in 1859 are not creditable to our 
pioneers; but it is probable that the predatory 
Indian bands would not much longer have dis- 
tinguished between American and Mexican vic- 
tims, even if they had not been excited to revenge 
by outrageous acts of robbery and murder. It is 
of no use to recount. these; the guilty parties are 
mostly slain; certainly they are not the sufferers 
of thé present warfare. 

The Apaches proper include the Pinal-Apaches, 
Tontos and Coyoteros. Besides these, the rene- 
gade Mojaves and the Yavapais have volantarily 
assumed the prefix Apache, as a badge of hostility, 
and because they have found that the name strikes 
terror into the hearts of the settlers. All these 
divisions, however, must be considered as sub- 
divided again into mere parties or gangs., Cachise, 
of whom:so much has recently been said, is not 
“‘the chief of the Apaches”; but merely of a no- 
torious band of the Pinal-Apaches. Itis doubtful 
whether he has really promised good behavior; 
more doubtful, whether he would keep such a 
promise if he made it; most doubtful, whether 
his band would obey his authority if he com- 
manded them to desist from plunder; and quite 
certain, that the other Pinals, and all the rest of 
the Apache hordes, would pay no attention to him 
at all. 

The white population of Arizona consists of the 
army ; the contractors, teamsters, etc., who live 
by the army; the desperadoes and outlaws who 


have found a refuge in this wild Territory, after 


even the tolerably lawless life of other Western 
regions became too orderly for them; and the ad- 
venturous pioneers, Mexican and American, who 
have been attempting for years to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the Terri- 
tory. The latter class deserves protection, and 
has failed to receive it. Large districts of Ari- 
zona, settled by the Mexicans a hundred years 
ago, and once full of prosperous ranches, have 
been depopulated by the Indian wars, and have 
relapsed into desert solitude. At present, the 
settlers are mostly gathered (except on the lower 
Gila, and in w narrow strip of country along the 
Colorado) in a few principal towns, and even here 
they do not feel secure ; while traveling, even on 
the main highways, is perilous indeed, as the re- 
cent massacre of the gifted Loring and his fellow- 
passengers on the Wickenburg stage bears wit- 
ness. | 

The reservation system, thus far, as applied to 
the Apaches, is apparently a failure. They are 
not an organized community, capable of con- 
cluding and keeping treaties; and.there is posi- 
tive evidenee that they use the reservations and 
rations provided by the Government as the basis 
of their hostile operations. This is the result 
partly of the character of the Indians themselves, 
partly of the criminal laxity of the agents of the 
Government, and of a collision of policy between 
the War and Indian Departments, in the highest, 


degree unfortunate. Nothing could be worse, in ° 
dealing with such savages, than to feed them with 
one hand and fight them with the other. Crooke 
killing and Colyer cajoling, naturally lead the 
Apaches to continue their course of alternate plun- 
der and pow-wow. 

- We think the decision of the administration to 
put the Apache question entirely into the hands of 
the War Department (for this is our interpreta- 
tion of the powers confided to Gen. Schofield in 
the matter) is the wisest that can be made under 
the circumstances. Moreover, the military force 
in Arizona should be increased, if necessary, and 
maintained in thorough equipment and efficiency. 

But the army in Arizona needs something be- 
sides reinforcements or supplies, namely, an im- 
provement in discipline and morals, especially 
among officers. The manner in which many of 
them behave is calculated to make any govern- 
ment policy unsuccessful. The grand jury of 
Pima County, in its official report, last month, 
made the following presentation : 

** We find that the habit of beastly drunkenness has gen- 
erally prevailed with few marked exceptions among the 
officers commanding at Camp Grant, Camp Goodwin, and 
Camp Apache, where the Apache Indians have been fed; 
that the rations issued at these camps tothe Indians have 
frequently been insufficient for their support, and unjustly 
distributed, sometimes bones being issued instead of meat ; 
that one Quartermaster of the United States said he made 
a surplus of 10,000 pounds of corn in issuing rations to the 
Indians of Camp Goodwin. We find thata commanding 
officer, at Camp Apache, gave liquor to the Apache Indians, 
and got beastly drunk with them from whisky belonging 
to the Hospital Department of the United States Govern- 
ment; also, that another officer of the United States army 
gave liquor to the said Indians at said camp; that officers 
of the United States army at those camps where the Indians 
are fed are in the habit of using their official position to 
break the chastity of the Indian women; that the present 
regulations of Camp Grant with the Apache Indians on the 
reservation are such that the whole body of Indians on 
said reservation might leave the reservation and be gone 
many days without the knowledge of the commanding 
officer.’’ 

It strikes us that these accusations. had better 
be investigated by courts-martial, and an example 
made of the drunken, dishonest, and licentious 
wearers of epaulets. If this is the behavior of 
our officers, no wonder our soldiers desert, and 
the Apaches both hate us and despise us. 


THe New York COLLEcTorRSHIP.—T hat he 
may relieve the Republican party of any injury 
which might arise to it from the attacks which 
had been made upon his personal character, Mr. 
Murphy has tendered tothe President his resigna- 
tion of the office of Collector for the Port of 
New York. The motiveis honorable. In accep- 
ing his resignation, the President has given Mr. 
Murphy a document which he dught to frame, 
and keep as a precious testimony to his children 
General Grant isa man of few words. He does 
not deal in flattery at all, and seldom even in 
praise. But he declares his unequivocal con- 
fidence in the honesty and ability with which Mr. 
Murphy has administered the affairs of the Cus- 
tom House. Not satisfied with this, the Presi- 
dent, in view of all the allegations which have 
been made against his conduct before taking 
office, says, “Whether you remain in or ont of 
office, time will convince a just public of your 
entire innocence of the charges brought against 
you.” 

We heartily wish that we could say that Gene-. 
ral Grant’s implicit faith had removed from our 
minds the effect of the evidence published re- 
specting Mr. Murphy. But, in regard to the com, 
munity at large, the implicit and even warm ex- 
pressions of such a*man as General Grant can 
hardly fail to ameliorate the feelings, even when 
they do not altogether change the judgments 
formed upon the published evidence. 

If a successor was to be chosen for political 
reasons, and not from commercial, probably no 
better selection could be made than General 
Arthur. If he desires us to congratulate him 
upon lying downi upon a bed of thorns, we cer- 
tainly wish him all joy. But, in the present state 
of public opinion, no man will be able torun a 
great commercial establishment upon political 
principles, without being in unceasing trouble. 
General Arthur may do as wellas anybody. But 
nobody can do well. Noone ought to be able to 
do well in an administratien founded on false 
principles. The principle of administration 
should be reformed. Every office should be con- 
ducted with reference to the intrinsic interests of 
the office, and not with reference to the extrinsic 
and remote interests of political parties. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s EMBARRASSMENTS.— English 
letters to all the papers agree as to the fact indi- 
cated by our correspondent, ‘‘ Cannonbury,” that 
the question of state aid to denominational schools 
is becoming very prominent, and - threatens the 
stability of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry... The Non- 
conformists seem to be strongly against the Gov- 
ernment upon this question; and as to the political 
strength of the Nonconformists, the Nation’s cor- 
respondent makes an interesting statement. He 
says: 

“ Perhaps your readers fail quite to realize the influence 
which is exerted by the dissenters upon English politics. 
There is scarcely any town in England where they do not 
possess sufficient power to turn the scale; they act with 
great unanimity; and, what is more, they take a really 
keen interest in political warfare. As everybody calls 
himself a member of the Church of England who is noth- 
ing else, the church necessarily includes a great majority 
of lukewarm adherents, who are probably divided pretty 
equally amongst themselves. But the dissenters, acting 
in a steady phalanx, and headed by their ministers, can 
throw a heavy weight into the scale whgpever they please. 
They therefore form the real backbone of the Liberal 
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party. If Mr. Gladstone has been unlucky enough really 
to alienate them, the Liberal party will break up.” 

With the Dissenters pressing the withdrawal of 
state aid from denominational schools, the Irish 
Roman Catholics claiming absolute control of 
their people’s education, and a strong Opposition 
under Mr. Disraeli’s lead watching its chance to 
embarrass the Government, the Liberal Ministry 
seems likely to have its hands full. 


AvustriAN Powitrics.—A telegram from Pesth 
states that Kossuth has issued a manifesto 
approving the demands of the Czechs, and*their 
disposition to resolve the Austrian monarchy into 
a confederation of states. So, the hero of the old 
Hungarian struggle,—so impressive in its gal- 
lantry and its ill-fortune—comes, for a moment 
at least, in contact with the complicated politics 
of to-day. The gnternal relations of the Austrian 
empire are too involved for easy comprehension. 
But a word of explanation may not be amiss to 
those who are constantly perplexed by mysterious 
cable dispatches on the subject. Asis well known, 
the old empire is divided into two members, with 
but a feeble bond of connection. Hungary has its 
own legislature and constitutional ministry. It is 
almost homogeneous, and free from serious di- 
visions. But the other half—Cis-Leithan Austria,— 
is an agglomeration of provinces, inhabited by 
diverse and discordant races. The present con- 
stitution holds these closely united under the au- 
thority of the central parliament and mipistry. 
The German element, whose moral strength is 
greater than its numerical size would indicate, 
strongly upholds the present: system of close 
union. The Sclaves—of whom the Czechs are a 
branch—with a large predominance in numbers, 
insist on an independence for the several states 
like that whieh Hungary now possesses. Their 
present attitude isa kind of passive resistance, 
refusing to send delegates to the central parlia- 
ment from those local legislatures—as in Bo- 
hemia—where they have the predominance. The 
Emperor has recently dismissed a cabinet favor- 
able to this party, and the new ministry unger 
Baron von -Kellersperg has punished the Bo- 
hemian Diet for its refusal to send delegates to 
the eichsrath,—parliament—by dissolving it. 
But the task of holding together under constitu- 
tional government a number of discordant na- 
tionalities, of which the strongest is opposed to 
the union, is, of necessity, a difficult one, and of 
uncertain issue. 


' READERS oF FICTION are well provided for in 
our periodicals in these days. There is hardly a 
prominent name among English and American 
authors in that department that does not appear 
in the announcements of our monthlies and 
weeklies. Mr. Charles Reade is an exception, and 
we are thankful to the publishers that he is. But 
we have George MacDonald, who has won great 
liking among American readers of Scribner's, and 
is now to appear in Old and New. Then there is 
Anthony Trollope, whose faithful pictures of 
English life are seemingly inexhaustible, telling 
an excellent story in the Galazy. Mrs. Oliphant, 
a Sidara faverite, has a novel running in 
Seribner’s. And—not to prolong the catalogue in 
this direction,—George Eliot, who would probably 
be | named as the greatest living writer 
of English fiction, is to begin a novel in Harper's 
Weekly. 

From American authors, too, we have abun- 
dant promises. One is a surprise, anda most 
welcome one,—a hitherto unpublished story by 
Hawthorne, in the ntic. Mr. Hale has an- 
nounced a curious experiment in Old and New, 
—a story, to be the joint work of Mrs. Whitney, 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Hale, Mr. Loring, Mr. Perkins, 
and Mr. Hale himself,—a group which is lessened 
by the sad death of Mr. Loring. At the risk of 
seeming to distinguish invidiously among other 
American writers, we cannot forbear to speak of 
Mr. DeForest, who appears pretty constantly in 
one or other of the monthlies, and who, it seems 
to us, is unsurpassed in depicting certair phases 
of American, especially Southern, character. 
Mr. Howell’s “ Our Wedding Journey,” in the 
Atlantic, lies outside of what is generally under- 
stood by fiction,—in the middle ground, between 
story and essay where Mr. Howells is such a 
master,—and is one of the most charming pieces 
of reading that we have lately met. 

It would take us far beyond our space to go 
with the broader field of the general contents of 
the monthlies. The competition between them 
has produced an excellence in them all, of which 
the public reap the benefit,and we think the 
country has never before been sorich in this kind 
of literature. 


“Every SATURDAY” originally promised George 
Eliot’s new story to the public, and it is trans- 
ferred to Harper’s on the occasion of the former 
journal’s ceasing to exist as a pictorial paper, and 
returning to its original character. We are sorry 
to lose it in its present form. The artistic merit 
of its illustrations has varied somewhat, but has 
at times been very high ; and its original articles 
haveincluded a great deal of excellent writing. 
If it maintains its old standard as a compilation 
from foreign sources exclusively, it will well de- 
serve a hearty support. 

Touching on periodical literature, we cannot 
forbear to mention ouf old friend Littell. We 
know of no way in which one can so easily keep 
well informed inthe best English thought of our 


critical taste is so high, that reproduction in its 
pages is one of the pest compliments an article 
or poem can receive. Its range of topics is of 


almost fatally one of the sweetest poems in the 
language; but lately we have seen that even this 
fault has its uses. Before the recent election fdr 
the governorship of Massachusetts, a Boston paper, 
looking despondently upon thesituation, exclaimed: 


time, as through this journal. Ita, character for | 


/ 


the widest, and there: is hardly any form of 
healthy literary taste that may not find constant 
gratification in its pages. 


THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS has come at last,— 
dawning upon our longing eyes like the sun out 
of the eastern waves, if we are to take the word 
of some of the newspapers. It is to be hoped 
that he will like us. But we have a suspicion 
that the- American character hardly shows its 
best side to princely visitors. It is apt to appear 
to better advantage in fighting fire or rebuilding 
a ruihed city, than in attending Grand Dukes’ 
receptions. We trust, however, that whatever 
folly and flunkeyism may display itself, will 
not lessen or obscure a cordial and honest wel- 
come to the son of the Czar from the mass of our 
people. It isidle to talk of any profound friend- 
ship between the two nations,—they are too re- 
mote from each other in character and interests 
for that. But there is cordiality due to the rep- 
resentative of a great people; there should be 
good will on the part of Americans to the sov- 
ereign who showed good will tous in our time of 
trial; and above all should we honor, through 
his son, the Emperor who freed the serfs of 
Russia, and has favored liberal ideas to an extent 
wholly exceptional in a ruler of that country. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UBLIC Oprnron.—As will be seen by our 
extracts from representative English papers, 
the recent address of the Premier at Greenwich is 
variously regarded. There seems to be no question, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone won on that occasion 
new laurels as an orator, having successfully ac- 
complished that most difficult thing—to face and to 
conquer, and finaily to lead in willing captivity, a 
partially hostile audience. He is said to have shown 
ullexpected readiness in repartee and ‘‘chaff,’’ such 
as won Palmerston a great reputation, and to have 
surprised even his friends by his fluency, boldness, 
tact and popular power as a stump-speaker. 
The report of the address does not deeply impress 
us in these respects; butit must be remembered. 
that the qualities mentioned are much rarer in 
English than in American oratory. The average 
British Demosthenes rather prides himself on the 
hemming and hawing which is called parliamentary 
eloquence. But men are men, the world around ; 
and the true orator is, in either the good or the bad 
sense, sure to be a *“* demagogue’’—a leader of the 
people. A few more goed demagogues like Glad- 
stone and Bright would not hurt England, just 
now. 

— We were encountered in the streets of Br&bk- 
iyn, the other day, by a bright-eyed little Miss, 
some eight or nine years old, who held an open 
blank-book, with a pencil, in her hand, and rolled 
off the following formula, without an inflection or 
a comma: ‘* Please-Sir-could-you-spare-me-a-few- 
cents- to-send-the-Gospel-to-the-heathen-far-away- 
who-kno w-not-the-true-God-end-never-heard-the- 
name-of-Jesus-Christ ?’’ We could, at first, hardly 
account for the sudden disposition that started up 
in us, not so much to succor the foreign heathen 
as to attack some domestic Christian, who had been 
at pains to set in motion this detestable agency. - 

We hasten to add that the aggressive tendency 
was promptly subdued, ‘but the feeling of indigna- 
tion did not so quickly subside. For this whole 
subject of training children to go about with books 
in their hands, besieging people on the highways 
and in their houses, and invading even the saloons 
and grogshops, in order to sell tickets to fairs, or 
collect money for religious and charitable pur- 
poses, has already been thoroughly ventilated in 
the city of Brooklyn, and nobody can plead well- 
meaning ignorance in behalf of a policy so palpably 
pernicious. The truth is that over-zealous (let us 
rather say unwisely zealous) Sunday-school men, 
temperance men, reformers of every hue, are con- 
stantly undoing in such ways the good they do, and’ 
counteracting that which others might do—like un- 
skillful oarsmen, who, with all their puffing ands 
spattering, create about as much back-water as 
forward impetus. 

It is not necessary, just here, to enlarge upon the 
objections to this system. We believe the thought- 
ful and judicious will agree with us that, for rea- 
sons that are obvious, any superintendent or 
teacher who would send out a child, to wander un- 
attended through a great city, on this or any other 
errand, is utterly unfit to have the care of children. 

—The controversy as to the “ psychic force,” 
asserted to have been experimentally discovered 
by Mr. Crookes, the English chemist (Home, the 
medium, having generated the power for the ex- 
periments), opens up new vistas of a character 
likely to disturb us all. Hitherto, the “spiritual” 
phenomena bave rather kept themselves to them- 
selves ; and scientific men huve, on the whole, let 
them alone. Nowa rash savant applies the test of 
exact measurements, and lo! the troublesome 
dynamic novelty plays the mischief with weights 
and balances. What we would like to know is, 
whether anything could hinder a highly psychic 
butcher or grocer from throwing a little of this 
power into the scales, along with the steak or the 
sugar, and so affecting owr Home experiments. 
We have occasionally noticed that these articles 
didn’t weigh so much in the kitchen as in the shop. 
Is the difference odd, or odic? 


—We have always felt that Whittier’s pro- 
vinoial pronunciation of the word been marred 


**Of all sad words of e or 


The saddest are these—we may have Ben,” 


tion of superior rationality, are not the most logical 
in the world. A Committee of the Dialectic Society 
in England undertook, the other day, the task of 
investigating and reporting upon the Spiritualistic 
phenomena. 
the Committee but declined. He hud no time, he 
said, and took no interest in the matter. The intel- 
lectual character of such manifestations as have 
come under his notice prejudices him, he confesses, 
against them. Nothing to his mind, can be more 
stupid and wearisome.’’ 
character of manifestations’’ so largely physical, 
physiological, and psychical has to do with the ques- 
tion of their demand upon the ‘“‘interest’’ and in- 
vestigation of a philosopher, does not very clearly 
appear. One would think thata delusion which, for 


scrutiny of the shrewdest, is the mest extraordinary 
in the history of humanity, might be deemed wor- 
thy of some more serious notice than the contempt- 


pitably entertained at the Chester Deanery, and 
made free of the antiquities of the rare old town. 
So it was rather a friendly interest than a clerical 
curiosity that carried me last evening to St. Luke’s 
Church, where the Dean was announced to speak. 


fashioned type in America, a type that is rapidly 
being supplanted; a grim architecture of the Egyp- 
tian and Puritanic Orders combined, a church in 
which John Knox might have had satisfaction. 


certainly to know that here, at least, one was secure 
from’ Ritualism, and that a moderate attention to 
the Prayer-book wouli carry one safely through 
the service, 


a feminine brow under his floating, iron-gray hair, 
severely clerical in his garb and episcopal as to his 
ring, I checked the involuntary criticism (John 


—These scientific chaps, with all their assump- 


“Prof. Huxley was invited to be of 


What the “intellectual 


the magnitude of its pretensions, the number of its 
victims, and the duration of its power to baffle the 


uous jest with which Prof. Huxley dismisses it. And 
this all the more because the boasted exposé by the 
great English Faraday was really such a pitiable 
display of learned weakness. 


—The vibratory gentlemen—which is, we be- 
lieve, the dignified expression for male wags—who 
have been amusing themselves, for the last few 
years, with making game of the littleness of 
the ladies’ hats, are now about to experience a large 
dose of retribution, The new fashions of female 
head-gear give fearful signs of reaction in this re- 
spect. The bonnets already begin to tower, and 
what they will become before they commence their 
return earthward, appals the imagination to con- 
ceive. This is all very well, until the unhappy be- 
holder finds himself ensconced behind one of these 
pagodas in some public assembly; then thére is 
nothing for him but pangs of total extinction. We 
saw at a concert, the other night, two sensible ladie:, 
who had come bonnetless, enwreathed in nubias 
(or some other blessed contrivance), and we trust 
this good old fashioa will be revived until such 
time as the flood-tide of Babel bonnets shall sub- 
side. 


—The first suit for damages consequent upon 
the Westfield explosion has just been decided, or 
rather concluded without a decision. It wasa little 
startling, to be sure, to hear that the plea put forth 
by the Ferry Company in bar of damages was the 
illegality of Sunday traveling; but the much in- 
dignation of the press with reference t6 it is proba- 
bly wasted upon what was nothing more than the 
usual legal trick of interposing every possible tech- 
nical obstacle to recoveries which threaten to prove 
excessive. 

This plea was very properly set aside by the Judge 
as monstrous; but the jury Gjsagreed, and the poor 
widow, the plaintiff, went without her redress. 
What there was to disagree about, it is hard to sur- 
mise. We suppose nobody doubts that the West- 
field exp!oded, and that the friends of the victims 
are entitled to some reparation. The how muchisa 
matter of compromise. But we can hardly account 
for a difference upon the facts, unless there was 
some question of the degree of negligence involved 
in the disaster.’ In that case, it is high time it were 
understood that the explosion of a steam boiler al- 
ways involves negligence. 


— Mayor Hall’s letter, tendering to Mr. James 
W. Gerard the Commissionership in the Department 
o” Public Works, mude vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Bell, compliments highly both the retiring 
official and the new appointee. After sounding the 
praises of Mr. Bell, the Mayor passes to the praises 
of Mr. Gerard by the following neat transition: “A 
vacancy of such a character will be best filled by 
your acceptance of the trust.’’ Did our rhetorical 
chief magistrate evolve from his inner conscious- 
ness this notion of the “ character” of a ‘‘ vacancy’’? 


— Garibaldi has written a letter defending the 
Commune and the Internationale, and declaring 
that the breach between Mazzini and himself can 
never be closed. He says: ‘“‘ Both I and Mazziniare 
now old men; let us not so much as speak of con- 
ciliation between us two—infallibilities may die, 
but will never yield. A reconciliation with Maz- 
zini!—such a thing can only take place by my obey- 
ing him; and this I feel I could never do.” The 
hero of Caprera is a very poor politician, and Maz- 
zini is in that line greatly his superior. Garibaldi’s 
sword is mightier than his pen. ‘Men of action” 
shouldn’t talk too much. 

— The writer of a clever and graceful sketch in 
Scribner’s, of the late inauguration ceremonies at 
Yale, falls into a singular error in speeking of the 
retiring and incoming presidents az having been 
classmates. Dr. Woolsey graduated in 1820, and 
Dr. Porter in 1831. , 


DEAN HOWSON ON THE ITALIAN 
CHURCHES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16, 1871. 


HAD never chanced to see a live Dean, but 
some dear friends of mine had*been most hos- 


St. Luke’s is an Episcopal.church of the old- 


Iam not an Episcopalian, and it was a comfort 


The Dean was introduced; alive, little man with 


Knox again), and warmed instantly to the gen- 
tle, hesitating, and yet fluent and graceful speaker. 
If aseries of four visits during ten years, and a 
personal acquaintance not only with members of 
the clergy and the devout laity, but also with that 
third class in modern Catholic countries, the class 
who neither believe nor tremble, can qualify a mun 
to speak for Italy, then surely Dean Howson is 
competent. 

And yet I listened with some surprise. We huve 
so long held it as truism that‘ All roads lead to 
Rame,” that anything like a coming over from 


‘Rome, a road leading out frem that city, strikes 


us as areversal alike of the adage and the estab- 
lished order of things. 

But the DUllingers: and Hyacinthes have their 
doubles also in the Itatian Church, it seems; al- 
though, from the very nature of the Italian mind, 
not so outspoken as the party behind those two 
representatives of rebellion. The Italian charac- 
ter is more flexible in the presence of adverse 
circumstances; it has not the stand-up sinew of the 
Anglo-Saxon; it bides its time, and seeks by policy 
and the logic of events to win its point at last. 

Witness the priests with whom the Dean confer- 
red. What about this Infallibility dogma, what 
are you going to do about it?”’ 

‘“‘Infallibly it will lead to schism. We will wait, 
say nothing, and try to do in the parish the best we 
can.” 

Perhaps we are slow to appreciate the difficulties 
which lie in the way of these tonsured peasants, 
the priests of [taly. The German Catholic is a tower 
of learning; the French, with all his humility, a 
marvel of esprit; the Italian has his patience alone. 

In Italy and Germany alike, it is perhaps the 
pressure of the laity which is forcing into discussion 
and the light two points as old as Luther,—the 
celibacy of theclergy, as removing them from hu- 
man sympathies and a share in the interests of other 
men; and auricular confession, which, in countries 
where the women go to church and the men shrug 
their shoulders, is a powerful element of discord in 
domestic peace. Jt is certainly natural, perhaps 
necessary, that insistance of reform in these direc- 
iions should come not from the priest, but the 
people. 

But the priest has his spiritual difficulties, none 
the less, and they are not far to find. Realize for a 
moment the situation in Italy. ‘The church is a 
shop.” ‘“*The worship of the Virgin Mary has 
crushed out Christ.’’ These are grave acknowledz- 
ments from priests themselves. If therefore, a 
village priest, striving with all his conscience tu do 
his duty to his flock, stretches out his hand to the 
nineteenth century, if he takes: part in the free 
movement of political Italy, if he presume to do 
what our American ministers do daily, bring religion 
into politics, he is excommunicate. His flock revolt, 
and say they will have him stay; the Pope main- 
tains the eviction; the people triumph, neverthe- 
less. But the Pope is Infallible! 

It is the leaven of infallibility which is working 
under the surface of this vast mass of inertia. The 
‘*Tu es Petrus’’ is, after all, the rock upon which 
Catholicism is to split. Dogma is fatal in these days 
of thought. It is the one stumbling-block in the 
Grammars of Assent which the Anglo-Saxon mind 
cinnot pass. The wave of reaction toward the 
Church of Rome, bas reached, it would seem, its 
limit. Your Anglican may be a sentimentalist, an 
enthusias® his reverence for authority and the old 
may have led him logi¢tally to the Church of Rome, 
but, at least, he is notafool. In matters of “ faith 
and morals” his private judgment will assert itself, 
and must, by the nature of his mind. 


On the other side the Dean drew comfort. 
Rénan’s book, the ‘“ Life of Christ,’’ spread like 
wild-fire through Italy. It was literally devoured 
in Rome. For in the place where Peter’s steps had 
trod, the story of his Master’s life was a new one, 
unheard before. The reading of Rénan’s book 
called forth a new demand, for the documents of 
the Gospels themselves, and the lives of Matthew, . 
Mark and Luke are now current literature in 
Rome. 

We are not given to think of armies as Christian- 
izing institutions. Granted a certain standard of 
civilization, and military service has always the 
tendency of depression. Even though bayonets 
think, nowadays, the men will think the less here- 
after, for having been bayonets. But as another 
Englishman has written: of another race, Discip- 
line means success, anarchy means ruin. The wildest 
village boy that ever flung up his cap for a Fenian 
Jeader has but to be caught, laid under discipline 
and dressed in policeman’s uniform, to be true as 
steel.” So the Italian army, disciplined into 
** Unita ’’ bas the work of making Italy one. The 
bayonets cf Umbria stand side by side with those of 
Piedmont ; Genoa and Venice are together in the 
camp. And when we hear that these soldiers of 
Italy carry with themin their camp-equipage the, 
to them, new Gospel stories, and read them in their 
tents, with a childish fascination, the incongruity 
between the stories and the bayonets is slightly re- 
deemed. 

The Dean paid, for an Englishman, a most grace- 
ful compliment to the American Church, as the 
one which best appealed to tht sympathy of Italians, 
realizing ‘‘afree church in a free State,’’ that dream 
of Count Cavour. 

Is there, indeed, some undebatable ground, some 
neutral territory, where these new Protestants may 
meet the old? Mr. Langdon, the American mis- 
sionary in Italy, testifies to itthat there is. It isa 
new thought that these people are stretching ont 
their hands unto us, the Ethiopia of their faith. 


In a cathedral city, not very long ago, the Dean 
of Chester held a meeting, a conference with some 
Italian priests and laymen. At the close of the 
evening, knelt together in prayer. When we 
remember that a Roman Catholic *‘ will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you 
and so following,”’ but of all things ** will not pray 
with you,” the fact is significant and looks toward 


— 


a change. 
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TO THE EARTH. 


[A correspondent writes us: ‘‘ Among a number 
of pieces cepied years ago I find the inelosed. Of its 
author or origin Iam now ignorant. Do you know 
of any reason why it should not travel in company 
with other good things in the Christian Union ?”’ 
We certainly know of no such reason, and the lines 
seem to us well worthy of republication. ] 


I. 


PEED on, thou ancient bark, 
: Through ether calm and pure. 
To pining sense a prison dark ; 
‘Mo patient faith a sheltering ark, 
Chartered with heaven’s own royal mark, 
In covenant blest and sure. 


II. 


Around the isle of light, 
Thy beacon-tower the sun, © 
Trace like a bird thy circling flight, 
Wrapt in cool shades, or flashing bright 
As yon true stars of morn and night, 
Tell how thy course is run. 


Haste! for thou bear’st the dead ; 
A moving house of graves; 
Yet, o’er each silent, sightless head 
Thy’surface thrills, beneath the tread 
Of youth’s gay dance; and hope hath spread 
Flowers o’er thy gloomy caves. 


IV. 


Launebed in Creation’s morn, | 
Through Time’s majestic portals, 
Now bear’st thou, seared and voyage-worn, 
Man’s earliest dead, and latest born, 
The love and hate, the fame and scorn, 
Ali hopes and aims of mortals. 


Vv. 


Unanchored and unmoored, 

_ On thee is risked our ail ; 
Rude surges rock the festive board, — 
Wash o’er the miser’s coffered hoard,— 
Yet still each pilgrim’s niche is stored 

With idols great and small. — 


Haste! ruin round thee raves ! 
‘Time’s ancient arches shake ; 
Decay creeps forth from moldering caves, 
And dark mutation’s whelming waves, | 


Shall burst tay spheres, disglose thy graves, 
And bid the slumberers wake. 


VIL{. 


Haste! for no home in thee 

‘Our heaven-bound spirits find; 
Our wistful eyes no anchorage see - 
In time or space, in land or sea; 
No rest in all immensity 

For man’s immortal mind, 


VIII. 
Our hearts still yearn to hail 
Those calm eterna! hills ; 
The flowers we tend are faint and frail, 
These broken cisterns soil and fail, 


We sigh for Zion’s soft land gale, ne * 
Her pure and living rills. * 


1. 
We seek that city grand, 
The home of Deity; . 
By love’s divine omniscience planned, 
Based through all depths by God’s right hand, 
Reared to all height; whose pillars stand 
Built for Ete rnity. 


“The Household. 


THE SUREST REMED f. 
BY MRS.’ H. W.' BEECHER. 


O thé troubles and annoyances which befall 
housekeepers there is no end,tif they are 
obliged to rely.on servants for comfort and peace of 
mind. In social gatherings the conversation often 
turns on the trials they. experience from this part of 
their household. It is not at all strange that it 
should beso, for ** out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,”’ and verily in this particular 
the heart has ample reasons for being abundantly 
filled, and there is no end to just cause of complaint. 

One girl is a good worker, but impudent; an- 
other is always willing, but very untidy. This one 
is neat, but so slow that her work is never finished. 
That one is umequaled in order and efficiency,. but 
her temper is so uncertain you cannot make a sug- 
gestion without risking a storm that quite destroys 
all the pleasure her excellent work might otherwise 
afford,you. is extravagant and wasteful; an- 
other, economica] in using materials for, your. family, 
but dishonest in appropriatipg | apr property for 
her oWn benefit. 

So,in a company of a dozen lediies, one takes up 
the disvourse as the other ends, and without exag- 
geration, proves her own trigjs,even more, vexatious 
than her neighbors’. It is possible that the mistregs 
by searching may find some slight symptoms of 
these very defects in her own character., The least 
, Said on that side of the question the better, perbaps. 
But, as we onee heard .a Judy, aay, “We don’t hire 
servants for that sort of actions.”’ 

But, whatever may be the defects of the mistress, 
we know there are very strong foundations on which 
to build the complaints about servants; for it can- 
not be denied that, these ‘‘ troublesome comforts ”’ 
have it.in their power te diminish the sum of domes- 
tic happiness, to a degree which requires much grace 
and patience to endure with equanim ; and; that 
the power they haye usurped is on the ncrease ‘will 
not, we imagine, be gainsaid. Once ube employés 
in the family fully understood" the position they 
were engaged to fill in their, employer’s house; and 
knew that certain service was paid for, which must 
be strictly and honestly rendered, or they would lose 
their place, and having lost it unrecommended 
would find it difficult to secure another. Once—and 


the time is not so far distant but that most of us can. 


stillremember it—one girl was expected to do the 
work that we are now compelled to employ three 
todo. And thia one girl did the work, and did it 


well—far better than we can hope to have it done 


now. She was not injured by it; no complaints 
were made, we mean in ordinary cases—in every 
station some may _ be found who abuse power, 
and cruelly oppress those whom cir cumstances 
bave placed in an inferior position—but these are 
only solitary cases; as a general thing there Was no 
ground for complaint. The-service was kiudly and 
cheerfully rendered. But now, with three or four 
girls, the work drags, is imperfectly done, and * the 
work is too hard”’ is the constant cry. Why is this? 
What reason can be assigned for a change so com- 
plete and annoying? 

In part because the foreigners who land on our 
shores, and upon whom, unfortunately, we are 
obliged to depend for all labor which we cannot do 
ourselves, come to us with strange ideas of *what is 
meant by all being ‘free and equal ;”’ or, if rou take 
one right from the emigrant vessel, it requires but a 
few weeks for those of their nation who, having 
been here longer, think themselves better informed, 
to’ impart their knowledge, ‘and efrénéous 
ideas of ‘these rights! Undersuéh ‘bad infitience it 
takes but a short time for the modest stranger, whom 
you received into your House and endeavored to 
teach a correct mode of labor, to be transformed, 
both in dress and manners into a bold, self-willed 
girl. Her country-women gather;about her and 
warn her not te be * put upon’’—a favorite phrase 
among those whcse chief aim is to get the highest 
price for the least ‘labor. “Stand up for your 
rights,” and they proceed to expound a code of 
‘“rigpts’’ which, if they Were allowed to carry into 
practice, would: soon leave us entirely at their 
mercy. 

They are told to insist upon just so many times at 
church, and certain days ‘out.’ Then the funerals 
—and there never was such morfality as is always 
happenitig among our servants’ relations, particu- 
larly the cousins—and the weddings, and the bap- 
tisme of infants for which our girls are to stand 
sponsors,” all-eome upon usim such quick: succes- 
sion that-one canndt help thmkimg weddings, births, 
and funerals, among the Irish particularly, are 
rather mythical. Then, every step of the work each 
girl is expected to do must be carefully defined, and 
you are not to be allowed to call upon them, on .any 
condition, for one thing over and above the — 
labor. 

But how has. this stan, of persons in 
taking and maintaining such a stand? In partit 
has grown up, gradually, from seeing in their em- 
ployers the independence that is a distinctive pecu- 
liarity in our. national characier, and:that which, 
when rightly regulated, is a noble thing, when used 
by uninformed and undisciplined minds, for selfish 


results. 

But is not the treubie and disturbance, through 
our servants, which particularly. characterizes the 
present day, in part the fault.of the mistress’ own 
ignoranee? Our ladies give. much less attention to 
domestic affairs than in former. times ; and 
young ladies are growing up, for the most part, poor 
housekeepers. The material for the very. best of 
servants rmay be easily.ruined; by a poor mistress. 
Much tinie aud money. is. expended on the education 
of our girls; but that part of education which 
would he!p to keep them strong and _ healthful is al- 


-| most entirely ignored—we mean regular work, at 


stated times, about the house, not only, to establish 
== | good health, but to secure a thorough knowledge of 
domestic operations. 

But what time has a young etrt. to do inothinaae 
home? True What. time for home affairs, with 
the present mode ef education, and the present 
customs of social life, have young men or maidens? | | 
Qur teachers know they are,expected to ‘' fill’ their 
pupils to the utmost extent of the mental capacity. 
and soci@l life grasps every moment that can be 
spared from books or schools, even claiming the 
hours that should be given to sleep. No matter 
about, the health. “That is not our business,” says 
the educator ; and, *‘ that is not our business,”’ echoes 
Fashion. Our children go from one study to an- 
other—rushing on to be educated—as fast as possi- 
ble, and in two years after leaving College or Sem- 
inary. of what practical use will half these studies, 
for which they have given so much time and health, 
be to them? Far it from us to undervalue a 
good, thorough, practical education—one that will 
fit our boys and girls to lead good, useful lives. 
“Its price is above rubies.” But we sometimes 
taink that they are being educated to death; mind 
and body enfeeblell and made unhealthy for lack of 
good, practical common sense on the part of parents 
and teachers. If more tithe was'‘fiven to physical 
labor while our children are growing up, and less 
time to schools, and fewer studies crowded into 
each term, the fathers and mothers would not grow 
eld so fast—-by being relieved-of part of their work; 
and our young pegple would have nobler minds in 
sounder bodies. 

But to return to housekeeping, and the young 
who' must take that position: Let them secure as 
much knowledge as ‘they can without.injury to 
health, but let it be understood that whatever place 
they may be called upon to occupy, a thorough do- 
mestic education wili' be the best foundation on 
which to build, and by which they can best eeoure 
happiness, honor and usefulness. = 

Instead of filling the papérs: with anbentations 
because they are not permitted: certain rights which 
an unregulated ambition urges them to claim, let 
our ‘women first be certain that they fully under- 
stand how to exercise all the rights which are'ut® 
alienably their own, and' which no one attempts to 
dispute. Let these rights be well cared for and'prop- 
érly exetvuted, and who wifl objeet-te any Woman’s 
réachibg ot jwst as many! more 
as she can possibly assume and manage successfully, 
Without neglect of-dther*dtities already her own. 
Let the highest right, the noblest that woman can 
desire—for it is next to the angels’—the supreme 


right which God gave us, and no man disputes or 


ends, is not likely to bring forth the most desirable | ® 


can usurp, be fuily appreciated and acted upon, the 
right ts make a glorious home, to make out bus- 
bands nobler} because they are happy and'comfort- 
able there—(they don’t krfow how to do that—they 
can’t take care of themselves withdéut us)—the right 
to;awurse, and Yearj aad! bless. our children | the 
right, with the ability, to tench aur servantsabyeur 
own practice, how~te be @ blessing to themselves 
and. to us. _Then.enter, the lists, if you choose, and 
do battle for just as many of what has been called 
man’s rights ag you are capable of managing well or 
haye any ambition, 

Until these first duties are underatopd : and, ‘prop- |. 
erly performed the prospects for home comferts 
and happiness ate Very shadowy. Thé fault is not 
wholly with the servants.’ ‘If thése duties which 
belongs to the mistress are delegated to uneducated, 
ill-informed subordinates, what, evén with the 
very best mtentions,can you expect but avarchy 
and misrule? Caréand experience are as essential 
to. good housekeeping and. home comforts asin any 
other profession er, field of labor, the 

The lawyer cannot look for success in his profes- 


care to, an ignorant effige-boy, while he himself 
knows nothing. about law, and never studies. The 
doctor gives years o time and stud before he at- 
tempts to practice. The merchant goes ‘throbgh a 
long apprehtiéeship before he businéss 
for himself; but out young girls leavd’the &chdol- 
room to assume a right of which they know noth- 
ing—the privilege and honar of making a home. If 
women would only understand: how much skil] and 
power is requisite, what a noble, bonerable thing it 
is to succeed, or become eminent as a home-maker, 
there would be fewer, boarging-houses, fewer mis- 
erable, dissipated husbands, fewer fast, wild, reck- 


1 less children, and fewer worthless servants. 


RECEIPTS. 


STEAMED TURKEY.—AIl poultry, after dressing, 
should remain in cold water from twenty minutes 
to half an hour to extract the blood and leave them 
them white; then hang in a cool place for twenty- 
four hours, in winter even. longer. They will be 
much sweeter and finer flavored for it. , 

. When ready to cook a turkey, see that every pin- 
feather is taken out, rinse in.cold water.and wipe 
dry with a cloth used for nothing but such pur- 
poses; rub inside with. pepper and salt.and fill with 
oysters, carefully washed in their own liquor to 
remove bits ef shells; sew up the turkey, place in 
a large dish, and set it into a steamer. over boiling 
water; lay a clean cloth over the steamer and shut 
the cover on tight,.and steam till tender—two and 
a half hours, or if large,three hours—run a fork 
into the breast to.see if done. If it seems tender, 
and no reddish juice flows out, it is ready to takeup; 
in the gravy and put into. the. oyster sauce, 
which should be ready while.the turkey is cooking, 
made like stewed oysters and thickened with farina 
or butter and flour; let, it just boil up and add, if 
you like it white,:a little boiled cream; braves this 
over the steamed turkey, and serve hot. : : 

Or, if preferred, the turkey may be stuffed ae-fer 
acommon baked turkey,'and steamed; or it may 
be stuffed with good plump chestnuts, after the 
skins are removed, and the-gravy made with the 


chop and the gravy from the dish stirred to it, and 
set over the fire to boil up. - While the gravy is be- 
ing made, rub a little butter overjand sprinkle the 
‘turkey with flour very slightly and set in‘a hot 
oven to brown delicatély: Many prefer’ this ‘to 
sending to the table right’ from the steamer with 


herself on the very tips: ‘of her tiny feet, 
af gazing wistfully down from the windows of 
the clo 


look down, Babette, and see how pretty it is. There 
are lots and lots of such tiny houses, with long, 
straight lines between them, just the color of your 
gown, upon which something séems ‘to be moving, 
‘though I can’t tell what it can be, unless there are a 
gréat many lit se people like ‘me there, who dre 
playing a’merr} and hurrying as fast #s they 
can te get through and begin something else. “And 
there are those tall things rising 1 up. into the air that 

meee like a sunbeam at the top. I wonder what 

me Singh be! I wish they would grow a little inore, 

so that I mi ght reach one, ‘and gO down upon it to 
see what eas below, “and olimb back home Again 
before any one missed me! Would it not be 
charming, Babette ?” ‘said Crystal, jum ing first 
on one foot, and then on the other, Clapping her 
hands and giving an ecstatic little shout, “ (it I 
could only do that, I should be the happie st child in 
all Cloudland,” and she danced up tot ba little old 
woman, } who was sitting in a wee arm-cbair, busily 
engaged in weaving a veil out of tlie finest mist, 
and caressed and kissed her, patil she } was out of 
breath. 
.. Nonsense!” said Babette, trying to look very 
stern, and wrinkling up her face until it looked like 
a tiny crab-apple that haa been left out in the frost. 
“Nonsense! I protest, and dec are you are almost 
as troublesome as an earth-child. Look, how you 
have tumbled my dress! and it, was made of the very 
finest thunder-cloud of the season., And as for my 
sea-fog cap,” continued the little woman, ying to 
afraenten, it, “I am afraid it is ruined.” 

** But the earth, , Babette,” said Crystal, coaxi 
Do you know anything about it And can’ 
thete ard see 

Yes,” said, Babette, ‘crossly, ina 
thade: ‘of a large Miin-drop, that’ the 
tog ba’ Wax torn knot 


about it, for Whén I Wap like I Was just 
as discontented as you are, and always wanted to be 
doing something that I oughtn’t, and for a little 


| time I was silly enough to try and live there, It is 


sion if he simply opens an office and plelegates the} 


giblets chopped fine, adding a little ‘flour as you | 


ABETTE,” said ‘Little Crystal, balancing |. 


ud palace, ‘“‘T want so much to go down and | | 
see the little children upon earth, and all the]. 
strange things that I imagine’ aré there. Comé and]. 


not at allas youthinkit. The houses that look so 
tiny to you from this great height, are many times 
larger than your home, and they are built of ugly 
brick ‘and te ne which ‘the light and heat cannot 
penetrate. Thé long dark lines You see are streets 
in which people walk. They are not playing games, 
but are hurrying along't6 get bread ' to ‘eat. There 
are pain and sorrow and hunger there, and for my 
part,” Sontinded Babette, shrugging her shoulders 
and giving a side-long: glance at the band-migror, 

‘‘T was very glad to-get ‘back ‘where I could have a 

new dress occasionally, and take my ease.”’ . , 

‘But, Babette,’ said Crystal, ‘tare yau.sure you 
know all about it? forif it, is such a bad cold place 
as you say, the beautiful bird that I saw last sum- 
mer must have told me a great story. oy 
«+ He lived in the country, no doubt,” said Babette, 
‘where there is mote room aud Iess of poverty 
and suffering. But the ebuntry is dreary to my 
taste; worse even than the town:: To’ be’ sure, one 
sees les§ distress and: sorrow there, but then‘it is 
better to’see in'distress: ‘than’ to’ see 

Babette!” Crystal cher, 
‘show can you say that? It would break my. heart to 
see anybody feel, badly that Icouldn’t help. , Why 
didn’t you do sqmething for the poor things—some- 
thing to make them happy and good ? it 

“* Oh, whata teaze!”’ said Babette, “ What could 
Ido? Itis true that some of us have the power of 
making the earth-childrén happy, by giving them 
pleasant thoughts, ‘and’ sodthing their pain, and 
making them forget ‘all unhappy things for the 
time.’ But one must be very good one’s’ self: before 
oie can make others'so. I don’t think,’’ contimued 
Babette refiectively, ‘that I ever influenced any- 
body ‘pleasantly but once, and that was a poor little 
milliner into;whose shop, d happened to stray just 
as she was, making a bonnet,and I kept thinking 
how pretty it would be so-r-and this way and that— 
and every time I thoyght, her hands seemed to 
work it out, until she had made such a beautiful 
thing that if almost wished myself a mortal for the 
pleequry of wearing it! Your mamma spends most 
of her time upon the earth, and is always trying to 
doli&dbd ; but as for me, I prefer my own comfort 
to working for dnybody’s élse. And now do run 
away and play. Don’t you héar Mistie and 'Plakie 
and 'Brightsie' and Ray’ calling and shouting for 
you? They havea nice little cloud hammeck and 
are having a fine swing. Run, too, and’enjoy your- 
self, and think no more, of the earéh, and its chil- 
drea.”’ 

Crystal lightly the beautiful. hall, 
without even a thought of its shining white pillars, 
its lofty, dome and pearly, floor, until she emerged 
upon aD lcony, where she could gaze down into the 
court-yard below, and hear the shouts of her play- 
mates who were careering about the hammock like 
fireflies—singing a kind of chérus as they’ pushed it 
higher and higher, and tried Vainly to ‘frighten the 
happy little’occupdnt inte getting-out. leaned 
her chin upon'the railing and watched them for a 
long time, bat‘shé felt no inclisation to join them. 
She was thinking of what Babette had told her of 
the pain and want of the lower world, and wishing © 
to relieve it,; and all the sweet, compassidnate 
thoughtg in ger heart came out.in her fage unt) it 
glowed with peauty likeastar.. 

They : do not. need me to piay: with ‘thems, she 
id at last, softl He to berself, * “and I will go and see 
what the fountain has to'say to me.” 

Ba: turning soberly, away, she went ta. the foun- 

tain, and, dying. down upon the edge of the basin, | 

turned a listening ear to the falling waters. It did 

not sing | a loud song, but murmured to, little Crys- 

tal as she lstened— 


_ Ever falling to the, “4 
. Where my brightness ry my beauty | 
Have a new and perfect birth ; 
Inté daisits, red‘and white, 
In ‘the cowslips, crown’diand golden, . 
, IntoJilies pure as light. 
And the happy. little children 
‘Weave nie itito garlands fair. 
fill théif’snow’y dinipled hatids, 
nd crown their clustering hair.» 
Tam falling, falling, falling, , 
fhatthesorrowing may know, 
_ How fromthe dulland weary earth 
‘Some joys may spring and gtow. . 
‘help the sad’ smile once more, 
The sinful ones:tecall. 
am falling, falling, falling, 
For,the love and good of all.” 
Little Crystal sprang to her feet. She dipped her 
hands in the rainbow. waters, flung the grops over 
her, ,as if baptizing herself.into .a.new..life, and 
turned, awey,.only. to run into the. arms of her 
mother, who ha returned from the earth, and had 
been watching her daughter. The excited little 
creature, clinging about the faithful neck, with 
mingled kisses an@ tears, told her love for her 
tadthét—her sorrow for the earth-children, and her 
wish to help them. 

- Her mother folded her closely to her heart, and 
‘seen pelted and soothed her into'quiet. 

** Dear little one,’’ she said, ** You .shall. 
me and see what work I do, and when the time 
comes you. shall join me in’ my labors, and: be my 
trusty, helping right hand.” 

It was at the glose of, a dull autumnal day when 
Crystal and er mother floated dowm from their 
airy home to he earth. It looked bleak and dark 
enough to the bright wanderer who had seen only 
the changeful glories of her cloud home, but she 
clung to let mother ‘as ‘they neared the window of 
.| a large city house where their first viele was to be 
paid. 

Ring-your joy-bells, my pet,’’ her 
ara Ofyét#l shaék vigofously tiny. string of 
frozen water-drops against the panes, until it — 
asif a sharp sleet was striking them.; .....,, 

“+I wonder if it. storms,;’ said sweet vaige.within. 
The casement Was opened for an instant, while the 
pale, sad face of a lady looked up at the dark sky. 
Then it closed again, but not before Crystal-had 
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entered the room, aud was gazing wonderipgly 
about her. It was,a lovely place she thought—so 

warm and bright, and so filled with beautiful things. 

Pictures were on the walls; white figures many, 

many times larger than herself, smiled at her from 

the corners, and all the air was sweet with innumer- 

able flowers. 

But by far the most beautiful and interesting 
thing to little Crystal was a child asleep on the rug 
before the fire. He was lying with his arms around 
the neck of a huge dog, and. bis tangled golden 

curls falling in rich profusion oyer the shaggy coat 
of* his play-fellow, the moist brow and flushed 
cheeks, told of a long and tiresome romp, . 

Near him sat the lady, who bad unconsciously 
aided her unseen guests to enter—her black gar- 
ments sweeping the floor, and, her great dark eyes 
fixed on the distance with a, vague, troubled look. 

‘*Oh, mamma!” said Crystal,. what a lovely, 
lovely, boy! And what, did, you come here. for? 
Surely any one could be Kappy here.” _ 

‘‘ Look at the lady, pet, aad tell me if you think 
she is happy ?”’ 

Crystal looked at the, pclorless face, the troubled 
light in the large eyes, and the contracted. brow, 
aud said, ‘** No, mamma, she seems very sorry about 
something. What is it ?’’ | 

“She feels very desolate, my. daughter, for she 
has lost the-one person in the world her heart clung 
to. All day loug she sits in her luxurious home 


and broods over her .sorrow—all night long she] 


weeps over her lost happiness.”’ 

** Alas, poor lady !’’ said Crystal, her own tears 
rapidly falling. ‘“‘Comfort her, piamma, with 
tnoughts of him—that, perhaps, he will come back 
and be alive again.”’ 

“No, my child, that cannot be, cis said her 
mother. ‘‘I cau only try and strengthen her. to 
bear her burdens. I can try and make her think 
how perfect, was the life while it did last—how_up- 
right, manly and pure. I can only bid her bring 
up her liitle child to be like the lost one,.and re- 
mind her how solemn a thingitis to have,an un- 
stained spirit to fit for life’s duties.”’ 

**and tell her too, mamma, that it is good to 
have a little child to love her,’’ said Crystal, as her 
mother bent above the mourner. 

She watched eagerly the sad face. Sonn: a faint 
tinge of color came into the cheek nnd the eyes took 
a softer and happier look. ‘The hands stopped their 
restless. movements, and the hard, lines of the 
mouth relaxed. , Then she. logked.. at, her boy lying 
peacefully at her feet, and kneeliag down by him, 
she drew him close to her while an earnest upward 
glance told how surely she had been comforted and 
strengthened. 

** Come, Crystal,”’ said her ‘our mission 
here is ended,’’ 

Anon they stood in a cold invebiainiie where 
were two poor little children locked in by their 
bard-working, mother all the long wearisome day. 
They had drawn atable close to the window, and 
seated on it, wrapped in the fragment of an old 
shawl, were watching with frightened faces the 
small patch of sky that showed above the roofs of 
the frowning houses across the narrow court, and 
shivered as it grew darker and darker, and they 
were still alone. | 

“Sister,’’ said the younger of the two, “I am 
afraid. See how dark it is, and so cold, too! *It looks 
as if there was something black over there in the 
corner by the closet.”’’ 

But unseen mfluences fell upon the brain. of the 
sister. She took the little trembling hands in ‘her 
own, and tried to warm them, while she told in an 
odd childish fashion what they. would do, if a 
charming fairy should come to the. window, iu her 
lovely little carriage drawn by doves, and should tell 
them they could have three wishes. and sheuld 
touch them with her wand and turn their old 
dresses into something too splendid. to name, and 
should bring in such lots of candles to make it 
light, anda nice supper for mother and Johnny, 
and baskets of oranges and candy. ‘“ And;’’ 
said the younger one, breaking into the story— 
careless of cold, darkness and hunger-—her feara 
thing of the past—and afraid:her sister would omit 
the crowning glory of the whole, a“ eaenetatec 
great big dolly, for my very own !”’ 

It would také too long to tell of all the Visite pata 
by little Crystal and her mother. 

Sometimes they met a’ poor child leading hhonre a 
drunken father, and filled ‘hef soul with patience 
and hope for the coming time: Sométimes they 
stood between a violent mother and ‘her shrinking 
little one, and stayed the uplifted hand. Sometimes 
they found one dispirited and sad tnd starving for 
kindly words. Sometimes an erring soul that need- 
ed only to be led back to the right. 

Crystal went back toe Cloudland, bitt her new and 
strange experiehce never be forgotten. She 
thinks of it always as she looks down’ from her 
floating home upon the now comprehended region 
below, and longs for the day wien she cah ‘come 
among the earth-children and sirive to make them 
good and happy. MLE. 


RAINY SUNDAYS AND MONDAYS. 


AM quite sure it is going to be a, rainy day. 

It is very cloudy, and-—ye@a, there is a drop, of 
rain on the window pane. [ think I’) not go out to 
Sunday-scbool. I dare say it will be pouring by 
the time school closes. I presume not more than 
one or two of my class will be there, and, they can 
just as well go into another class. None of the 
classes will be half full.”’ 

The day does not prove so bad as it threatened, 
but A—— was not the,only teacher who, had been 
kept at home by the low-hanging clouds. 

The next morning, however, the threatened storm 
came down with all its might., The streets, were 
half flooded, and the. wind beat the,rain in the faces. 
of all the hurryiag passers-by. 

But A—— was at his post in the bank promptly to 
the moment. He had prepared for the storm, and 


twice the distance to the church. It was a thing 
that never yet had happened, for him to be missed 
from his place. He had felt ill at times. He had 
gone with bad headaches, and whea weuried out 
with watchings by sick beds of those he loved. He 
had gone when it really seemed a risk of his own 
health to go, and when others pleaded with him to 
remain at home. What was the secret of such 
fidelity? Hefelt that he served strict employers, 
and that bis interests were wholly dependeut on his 
faithfulness. 

And does not the Sunday-school teacher serve a 
strict Master? Does not more than daily bread de- 
pend upon his faithfulness to the duties laid upon 
him? Isit not more important that souls should 
be taugat the way to heaven than that the moneyed 
interests of the community should move on without 
ajar? 

We ueed the spirit in this matter which moves us 
in our worldly business. We need to work as hard for 
God asfor man. To feel as much interest in perish- 
ing souls, as in the salary which supplies our daily 
wants, Without this can we feel we have much of 
the spirit of Him who “pleased pot himself,’’ but 
cheerfully gave up all his life for the good of others? 
—Sunday-School Times. 


“TO-DAY.” 
BY MINNIE F. BIRD. 


O-DAY iscome. See! grandly up 
The red light breaks in eastern skies. 
To-day is ours—to-morrow, still, 
. A pearl within God’s keeping lies. 
Not by the dozen orthe score. . 
God gives his. days, but one by one, 
That our weak souls may never have. 
More work than may be justly done. 


One after one, to us He gives | 
His days, like jewels in the rough, 

That we may bring their beauty out, . 
And make them shine... It is enough 

. Forany life. And yet, alas! . 

How seldom do we eversee 

The duty lying ’neath our hands, 

, That pleads with us all silently. 


A few are workers. They in faith 
Receive the time as it is given, 
And in their patient, loving hands, 
Each day becomes a step toward heaven ; 
Their tears are shed to cleanse the dross, . 
' ‘Their heart’s desires are cast afar, 
They bring the gem in-beauty forth, 
Aud muke it sparkle like. a star. ; 


Ah! could we feel the welgts of now, 
We should not wait with longing eyes, 

And hope to do some noble work _. 
On morrows that may never rise. 

Then help us, Lor know the way, 

‘To bear the toil, to meet the'strifé—'" 

To thtead ‘each day a flawless'gémi 

Upon the silver cord of life. 


“OUR BOY.” 


T" was the afternoon of the first ‘day’s fight ip 
the Wilderness. The hospitals were rapidly fall- 
ing up with wounded; long lines of’ ambulances 
stood before the tents, and marked the ground with 
little plashes of blood; surgeons and nurses were 
overwhelmed with work. I was.busy.. among {the 
rest, when one of the attendants: came to me in 
haste; saying, “‘Chaplaiv, I’ want you to come and 
see Our Boy right away!” He was a rough man, 
for whom I had little liking, and I fear I answered 
curtly. 

*Q Ohaplain!’’ he persisted, you Come; 
it’s Our Boy; he is sa good; if you only knew him, 
chaplain ; hé’s badly hit, too, Do come, right away!” 

I looked at the man; his features were working 
with emotion, and he had all he could do, to hold in. 
Surprised, I-went with him, and found a lad of sev- 
enteen or eighteen lying on the ground, near where 
the surgeons were at work, waiting his turn.’ Hé 
Was but a sunburnt private, yet I saw at a glance 
there was something peculiar about him, and an 
air of refinementand purity; and the nurse who 
belonged to his regiment, and other comrades, who 
were slightly wounded, gathered around’ him with 
marks of deepest grief. 

I kneeled at the boy’s side, said a few. words, and 
then retired with the. nurse learn the 


a he a relative of yours, nurse 7, 
**No, sir, he’s only Our Boy.” 

“Our Boy! what do you mean?”’ 

“Why, that’s what we all call him in the regi- 
menti: And, chaplain, would you think it? when 
the Rebs thrashed us’this afternoon,'and wewers 
driven off the field, when the boys found he was 
missing, they just got him and 
fetched him off.” bo 

My interest was ‘thoroughly’ aroused, and I went 
biick and sat down at his'side. He Wasa member of 
the Seventh Maryland Regiment, and had entered 
the regiment asa drummer. He was the only son 
of his mother, and she was a Widow;” a Sunday- 
school boy and an earnest Christian. At his own 
request he had entered the ranks that spring, and 
how within a few weeks of bis dischargé had receiv- 
ed probably a mortal wound... He had lived nearly 
three years a consistent life in the regiment, and, 
boy though he was, had honered Gad,,, God, also, 
had honored him. He had won the love of all, and 
been the means of great good. Many a man owed 
his hope in life, and camfort on @ soldier’s bloody 
couch, to him. And so it came about, no one ex- 
actly knew how, that every one called him Our 
Boy, and. loved him as if he were their own. 

As I sat.down and looked again at his wounded 
leg, hesaid, ‘‘ Is it broken, chaplain ?”’ 

could not. bear to answer. Whena minnie-bell 
with its jagged edges and swift, boring motion, 
toushes a bone, it, splinters it so there is not one 
chance in ten to save the limb. The wound: was 
high up on the thigh, and the bone had evidently 
suffered. "Evading the question, I asked if he could 
movethe limb, Hecould not. I then took hold of 


his foot, and found the bone crushed and ground 
up. Spite of me; the boy read my face. - 

‘‘Chaplain,” said he, **wou’t you ask God to sus- 
tain mother? I’m all she’s got, and I’m afraid it 
will go hard withher. Aud then, chaplain, won’t 
you please pray that Isha n’t be Jeft, when the doc- 
tors give me chloroform, to say or do anything to 
dishonor Jesus ?”’ 

Under the influence of chloroform, many an old 
babit, long kept under, revealed itself, and vile lan- 
guage and oaths, the sins of their youth, would 
sometimes stain the lips of even Christian men. 
The drummer boys were uot allowed to go into ae- 
tion, and the more intelligent were often employed 
on an emergency to do light duties about the hos- 
pitals. So the boy was familiar with these things, 
and: dreaded lest uuder the influence of pain or de- 
lirium he should say or do something wreng. As 
soon as I was through the boy began to pray, but 
not one word for himself—only for his mother. and 
the honor of Jesus’ name. His turn came, The 
leg was, removed, and he was laid on the bare 
ground in the long row of the wounded, for we 
could do no better. 

For awhile he was stupid, but as night came on 
began to wander and mutter, and soon speak intel- 
ligibly, though in broken phrases. The same 
thoughts with which he had gone into the surgeon’s 
hands were upon his mind. As he tossed, and the 
twinges of pain shot thiough his poor limb, ‘‘ Dear 
Lord, don’t leave me,’’ would be his prayer. ‘‘ Dear 
Jesus; help me; don’t let me say any thing wrong. 
Al! that.hurts—please. help.’’ .And then he would 
pray for his .mother, and then again for help. 
Friends stood around him weeping, and rough men 
drew their sleeves across their eyes as they passed. 
Dear boy! How I did realize the truth of the prom- 
ise, ** Before they call [ will answer; and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear.” 

He was praying in unconscious delirium, and God 
was using him to his glory then and there, and en- 
abling him to preach sach a sermon on {honoring 
Géa’s holy ame’ as I never he&rd before or since. 


After some time the morphine we gave him took 
effect. He becam quiet and fell asleep. In the 
morbing he was better, and had he been in a haspi- 
tal at home I think he would have recovered. But 
the terrible r:de to Fredericksburgh was too much. 


I saw him once again among the hundreds of} 


others in the great cotton factory in the outskirts 
of the eity, near the Rappahannock. Gangrene 
had set in, and his hours were few. 
up all care for himself, or even for h 


had given 
| ther, and 
with a face full of peace, joy, and friumph, lay just 


waiting. I lost some of my papers at Spottsylva- 
nia, and with them the name and address of the lad. 

I could not even write to his mother, But never 
shall I forget Our Boy, and how God heard and an- 
swered prayer. 


_4 ABOUT THE BIRDS. 


ma ay my younger days I followed the plow, and I 
always had a great company of birds f.llowing 
the plow behind me, picking up the worms and in- 
sects which I turned up. They would come close up 
behind me, §0 near, ‘in fact, that I could take them in 
my hands; but that would have frighiened them 
away. 

| Sometimes they would venture to alight on my 
plow, and take a rige through the field, and turn up 
their little sparkling eyes to see that I did not disturb 
them. Then they would fly on to an apple tree and 
sing me one of their very prettiest songs. They 
would follow me all day long, and be there again 
next morning on the apple trees, waiting for me, and 
singing their morning song long before I went into 
the field to work. My neighbors complained bitter- 
ly of the birds, because they stole their cherries as 
soon as they, were ripe, and spent some time in shoot- 
ing them down and frightening them away—a bad 
policy, to say the best aboutit. ButI did nosuch 
thing. 1 never lost a cherry, and kept on the best 
terms with the birds all the time. The way I kept 
my .cherries was this. Every Spring, as soon as the 
bluebirds came around, I would make this bargain 
with them. 
ty cottage, rent free, for them to bring up a family 
in, if they would take care of my cherries, and not 
let thg other birds get at them. “Now, Uncle Tim, 
you are. certainly telling us a yarn this time, ” ex- 
claim a half-dozen voices in full chorus. N ot 80 fast, 
my young friends. Wait a bit, and I will tell you all 
ahout it.,.The, way. I made the bargain was this. 
Every spring, as soon as the bluebirds came round to 
look out a home for the summer months, I took a 
gourd, madea hole near the bottom, large enough 
for the. birds to go in and out, and hung it up in the 
cherry tree; or, if I had no gaurd suitable for them, 
I took a small box, made a hole near the bottom, and 
hung that in the tree. 

It did not often hang long before the birds would 
come, take a look at their cottage, and mn go to 
work fitting it up for their family. Now a Bluebird, 
when bringing up a family, is well known to be the 
most fighting character we have among us, if he isa 
little fellow, and about the time cherries gre ripe, 
their cottage would be full of plump, fat fellows, 
and it kept both parents busy to feed so many 
little ones. Robins are noted for their love, Of nice 
ripe cherries any time they can get them, 

Well, the robins would be..watching to. see 
when they were ripe, and:as soon as they were 
ripe, one would fiy on to the tree, thinking to 
get a nice meal of cherries, but before he had 
time to pick out the ripest fruit, down upon jhim 
would pounce one of the blue-birds, knocking him 
off the limb, and send him off fluttering, crying, and 
halfifrightened out of his wits. No matter how 
large the bird that eame after cherries, every one 
went away a little faster than he ‘came, and went 
away without a cherry. 

I have often thought that o one of those. birds sat 
on those trees and kept watch, while the other was 
away picking up food for the loved ones at home, 
but not a cherry did the bluebirds ever toueh.— 
Christian Intelligencer, 


I would furnish them with a nice, pret-|. 


AUNT BETSEY’S CHI LDRi EN. 


ope time ago a lady in London was trying to 

get a girl to help her in doing housework. Her 
name was Mrs. Levy. On day while walking in the 
street she meta friend and asked her if she knew 
of any good girl that she‘could get. Said her 
friend, ‘‘ Why don’t you get one of Aunt Betsey’s 
children?” Aunt:Betsey’s children! Pray who is 
Aunt Betsey?” “ Sheisan old Scoteh woman who 
lived in Bird’s Alley. She adopts poor homeless, 
motherless. children; teaches them, taxes care of 
them, gets them into good. habits, and then puts 
them out in good places, I have had one of her 
children for a goou while, and she is the best girl I 
ever had.” “ That is very singular,” said Mrs: L. 


see her for her own sake. I'll go.” 
The next day Mrs. Levy went to Bira’s Alley to 


‘find Aunt Betsey’s home. As soon asshe entered it 


she saw a Jarge tidy-looking room. The floor was 
as clean as hands could make it. She saw eight or 
nine girls, from three years old to fifteen. They 
were all busy.. Some of the: oldest were ironing 
Clothes, ‘otters were ‘sewing’ or ‘knitting, and the 
youngest were twisting: up: Slips of pauper to make 
lamp-~-lightets. 

While she was looking at them an elderly Scotch 
woman came in. She wore a plain gingham dress 
with a white apron, and a large broad-frilled cap. 
She made a courtesy to the lady, and her face light- 
ed up witha smile that made it look quite beautiful. 
*Tam looking for a girl, my friend,’’ said Mrs. 
Levy, ‘‘and your home has been recommended to 
Me as a good wate to get one. , Are these your own 
children ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, ma'am; I’m not so rich as that. But 
let me see, there’s: Lizzie; been here long 
enough for a recommendation. She’s a strong, 
hearty girl, ma’am, and never will trouble you with 
with any mean, low ways. Come here, Lizzie: Now 
@ook.in her jace, ma’am. That’s how I choose my 
children.”’ 

‘* Then are none of in yours ?”’ 

Never had one in my ‘ma’am,”’ Aunt 
Betsey, with asmile. - 

*You are paid, then; eare of these 
children, and providing them with a home?” 

Not stiver, ma’am; who’s to,pay me’: They 
are all poor orphans; not one of them bas a father 
or mother except me, and lam hoth to them, they 
thiuk,” she said, as she looked around affectionately 
at them. “Sometimes I feel sorry that I took the 
wee.things; but what could I do? They’d honest 
parents as was. taken off, with heavy sickness, and 
I couldn’t see them left,to suffer. Trueit’s but little 
I can do, for theyre is thousands of such .poor crea- 
tures.io the world;, byt,’ do all I can, I’ve put 
thirty-one into good places.”’ | 

‘““What!” cried Mrs. Levy, “do you mean to say 
that you have taken care of and provided for thirty- 
one children besides these that ure here now ?” 

** Yes’ m, and the Lord’s blessed me to do it with 
my own hands fer more ‘than fifteen years back. 
I’ve never wanted, neither have they ; and whether 
itv’sJcnack i in me or goodness in them, I don’t know ; 
but they’l) all mind me, that they will, ma’am, 

lifting up a finger.” , 
hata beautiful sheltering cloud Aunt Betsey 
was! She was working for J egus, all alone in that 
little. ajley, while nobody in, the pusy world knew 
what she was doing. But God knew it all. With- 
out husband or children of her own, without any 
church or committee to help her, without any means 
but what she earned with her own hands, she had 
been a bright sheltering cloud to thirty-one poor 
éhildren besides the eight or nine then in her house. 
She had clothed them, and fed them, and taught 
them the best she knew how, and then had found 
good homes for them where cer could be usefal 
and happy.—s. S. World. 
PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPRY. 
létters. 
, Za ity: of the Philistines. 
2, 9, 4a town mentioned in-Chronicies. 
_ 18, 20, 8, 12, where David fied, oH 
5, 8, 21, 15, 17, 15, a city of Asia Mingr, 
, 6, 4, 16, 18, 9, a city of Moab. 
__%, 22; 20, 21, a town mentioned in Genesis. 
9, 8, 15, 4, 21, a plain in Galilee. 
10, 21, 13, 8, 15, where St. Paul left his cloaler 
14,21, city the Chaldeans. 
45. 20.96! 11) city of the wilderness. 
18, 7, 22, 7, 21, a city of Palestine. — 
10, 8,22, 20, 21, 20, a city near the flea of Galles, 
19, 7, 15, a city of Media. . 
My whole,is in Proverbs. ‘Mrs. Mayo. 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Change ope letter. 
‘Oharige bird into dn ahimal. 
‘A Weapon {tito part of'a fortifiéhtion: 
A constellation into a musical instrument. 
An animal into a Buddhist prieat. 
A tropica! plant into an insane person. 
_Akind of cloth into a kind of grain. 
FIGURED ANIMALS, 


D. 


‘ach figure a certain’ Ietter.' 
anid a hous6;'a color; a' relative ‘adhd to de- 
cay’ name, ‘exclamation, and & vegetable anda 
Sowise consonant anda farming implement; to drink: a 


“spree”; a color and a letter; darkn 
furious wind. 


BUNNY. 


To PUZZLES OF NOV. 8. 
Btbliéat Double A 
ellin G.. . 


+~Cabriolet, cab ane 
cad s* bear; Jute; Mar- 
Geogr t Puacles ; M 
Oonundrum.—In of Africa where people 


“This woman must bea curiosity. I would like to 


ot” 


was not the worse for it, though he had walked ‘on live together—in A 
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~The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Nov. ‘26, (25th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Wednesday Nov. 29. 


a Conf ..Mobile. 
Meth. Epise. Sth. Charlotte. 


do North Miss. de Cvlumbus. 


Thursday, Nov. 30, (St. Andrew.) 
National Thanksgiving Day. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED.. 


aptist............ Pine Brove, | Oct. 10 
do Winthrop, Oct. 27 
do Boston, Mass. Oct. 22 
do nderson, Ind...... 20° members)....——- — 
Congregational.. Baconsburg, @hio........ (30 members)....Oct, 19 
Presbyterian ....Milpitas, Cal. Oct. 
do “Jacksonville, N. J.. 
CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
sraelites Ne w Orleans, eve 19 
Roman Catholic. Cairo. Oct. 22 
do Wes t Newton, Nov. 12 
do N. Nov. 19 
do New Orleans, La.. Seve -Noy. 19 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

Ba tist Davis Co., Ind.. 15 
do “Amit Oct. 11 
do Pequonoc Bridge, Conn Nov. 

eth. E isc ] ur eee c 
Met do P iddle Fork, Ind Oct. 29 
do Dingman’s Ferry, 12 
do New Holland, Nov. 19 
do Port Washin ton, NOV. 19 
Presbyterian.... Whitehall, .-Oct, 28 

Unit’d ‘Arcanum, Ohiv,... ig 


NOTES. 


HE National Congregational Council at Ober- 

lin has thus far been characterized in its pro- 
ceedings by great unanimity and enthusiasm. The 
telegraphic reports, however, are 80 meager and 
confusing that we have concluded to omit all d@ 
tails in the present number, reserving our summary 
of Convention work for next week, when we shall 
publish a full statement of the action of the Coun- 
cil from the hand of a delegate who possesses pecu- 
liar facilities for an accurate and intelligent report. 


—The American Unitarian Association, on Sun- 
day, the 11th inst., appealed to its churches for con- 
tributions to the annual fund. According to The 
Liberal Christian the response was unusually large, 
and in the few scattered returns which that journal 
publishes, we notice that Edward Everett Hale’s 
church in Boston gave $7,200, and that the subscrip- 
tions at All Souls in this city (Dr. Bellows) ran up 
over three thousand dollars. 


— Apropos of the election of Rev. Dr. Hewe to 
the bishopric of the new diocese in Pennsylvania, 
the Boston Transcript remarks that this is the ninth 
instance of the selection of bishops for the Episco- 
pal Church from clergymen who have been rectors 
of Boston churches during some portion of their, 
ministry. The list comprises Samuel Parker, Geo. 
W. Doane, John H. Hopkins, Alonzo Potter, Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, Thomas M. Clark, George M. 
Randall, F. D. Huntington, and Mark A. D. Howe. 
Five of the number have been connected with 
Trinity Church in Boston. Four of them are | 
living. 

—At the late Indiana yearly meeting of the 
Society of Friends, the Kansas Y. M. was formally 
established. The proposition for a Genefal Council 
of Yearly Meetings was not favorably received. 
The statistics for the past year are as follows: 


Children between the ages of 6 and 21 years.......... 4,515 
163 
Membens (including teachers) attending First-day 
8,925 


—The Church Journal of this city on next Janu- 
ary passes out of the hands of Dr. R. S. Houghton, 
who has been connected with the paper for sixteen 
years or more, and will hereafter be owned and 
managed by Dr. Wm. A. Watson of New York, and 
the Rev. Dr. Gibson of Utica, the former acting as 
office editor. Dr. Gibson has fora long time edited 
The Gospel Messenger, which will hereafter be pub- 
lished at Syracuse, under the direct superintend- 
ence of Bishop Huntingdon. The general charac- 
ter of both these journals will probably change 
under their new régimes. 


—The Episcopalians in Kansas are in excess of 
their resources, and not only are their parishes 
without clergymen but there is a cry for aid from 
quarters where no organization has been effected. 
The church, says one authority, needs $15,000 a year 
fcr five years, and Bishop Vail is now seeking to at- 
tain this amount of pecuniary assistance. 


—The Presbyterians of Kansas are flourishing. 
The Synod embraces 117 churches and 101 ministers. 
Of new churches, 25 have been organized, and 15 
new edifices have been erected during 1871. 


—A London telegram announces that a Roman 
Catholic Mission, consisting of four priests, has set 
forth under English auspices to labor exclusively 
among the colored population of the United States. 
They are due in New York in ten days. At the 
celebration of mass previous to their departure, 
His Grace, Archbishop Manning of Westminster ad- 
dressed the missionaries. He said: *‘ This mission 
bas been established by the Church in England be- 
cause this country had imposed slavery on America, 
and it was fitting that, Englishmen should be the 
first to move for thé amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the newly emancipated race.”’ 


—In the Mennonite Friedenbote a contributor 
gives as the main points of dootrine of his denomi- 
nation, ** Baptism (of adults only), Lord’s Supper, 
Defencelessness.”’ The church has been in exist- 
ence in America 150 years. Wadsworth, Obio, is 
the pivotal center. A large immigration is antici- 
pated this year from Prussia and Ruesia. In the 
jatter — the Mennonites are 40,000 in number, 


—The Pennsylvania Disciples sent a deputation 
to the Baptists al their last Stace Avsociational 
meeting bearing a message of Christian and fra- 
ternal greeting, and seeking to inaugurate more 
kind anda friendly relations between the two bodies. 
The visitors were cordially received, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to return the fraternal com- 
pliment at the next conference of the Disciples in 
the State. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE new diocese of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church of Pennsylvania, formed out of the dio- 
cese presided over by Bishop Stevens, was formally 
organized on the 8th instant at Harrisburg. A lively 
discussion took place upon the subject of a definite 
name, one delegate pledging an endowment and 
house worth $20,000 if the title of Williamsport 
should be adopted. A promise of a kindred nature 
was made in favor of York. Finally the convention 
by a rather close vote decided to accept the name 
of central Pennsylvania. In the clerical vote for 
Bishop, the Rev. George Leeds, D.D., rector of 
Grace Church, Baltimore, received 24 ballots, and 
the Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, had 30 votes, giving 


-2}hima majority. The lait yconcurred with the clergy 


in their choice, and Dr. Howe ia therefore Bishop for 
Central Pennsylvania. The selection gives general 
satisfaction not only to the denomination itself, but 
also to afar wider circle outside of church limits, 
Bishop Selwyn and Dean Howson of England were 
guests at the convention, and delivered eloquent 
addresses. 

The Baptist Pastoral Conference sik rane re- 


cently listened to an interesting paper prepared 
by one of its members, the Rev. 8. P. Merrill, of 


| Adams, upon the cause of the comparatively slow 


progress of the denomination in New York. The 
total membership in the State to-day he places at 
101,744. Suppose each member puts forth his full 
evangelizing power every Sunday : 

This Sabbath devotion would represent fifty-two hun- 
dred thousand days, or ¥f,250 years of worship and service. 
Add this to the 800 years of work of our ministers, and we 
have for the Associational work 51 years of lator; for 
the ministry 800 years of labor; for the membership of 
the churches 14,250 years of labor; making a grand aggre- 
gaté of 15,101 years of labor and worship each year, or the 
Christian ser vice for one year’s entire time of 15,W1 per- 
sons. We expend over a million dollars besides. We 
preach over 100,000 sermons. We put up to God our 
countless prayers. And who can number the copies of 
Scriptures, pages of tracts, volumes of Christian books, 
and hundr of thousands of religious papers and 
periodical hare scattered over the State, and read 
by the pe ? And with so much capital and work 
and} prayer and preaching, only 5,000 people were induced 
to put on Christ by baptism among our 840 churches. 
There area goodmany other denominations that 
would not muke a good showing if subjected to 
this test. The Reverend Mr. Merrill thinks the 
failure of the New York Baptists is due to a dis- 
position toward extreme independence on the side 
of the churches, with a corresponding degree of 
dependence on the side of the clergy. The frequent 
changes of the pastoral relation are pointed 
at as directly affecting the question. Some 
of the figures which this phase of the discus- 
sion presents are quite remarkable. In this State 
there are 850 Baptist Churches and 752 ordained 
ministers. Of the latter some have retired from 
pastoral offices, others are connected with Univer- 
sities, Academies, Schools, or the great charitable 
and other Societies. Some minigters only stay ina 
parish during Sunday; others preach altervately 
for four churches, Hence, taking Mr. Merrill’s 
figures, out of 850 churches but 550 really have 
stated preaching. Now, in 1870-71 there were 330 
pastoral charges, which would give 220 churches 
as remaining through from the year previous with- 
out a change of pastors. Simply in regard to mat- 
ters of bodily comfort this isa painful exbibit. The 
expense of moving is very great, especially when 
contrasted with small salaries, sometimes as low or 
even lower than $300 a year. Yet about 500 pastors 
are migratory. Only 20 or more move annually, 
“But it is the furn this year for 50 more of those 
who move four times in five years, to change; of 
180 of those who move three timesin five years; of 
200 of those who move twice in five years ; and 50 of 
those who move once in five years.’’ Mr. Merrill’s 
remedy for all this is Pastoral coJperation, more 
conferences like that of Ithaca, the encoura ent 
of the hard-worked and underpaid ministers, more 
brotherly love and sympathy. 


The Baptists of Nebraska, according to the re- 
turns of the fall association meetings, exhibit sub- 
stantial increase since last year. The sum of the 
figures is appended: 


1970. 1871. 


EIGN CHURCHES. 


prominent subject of debate at the diocesan | Eide 
conference of Bath and Wells this year, the special 5 


question being that of the order of deaconesses. It 
was claimed that this order has New Testament 
authority, a passage in the 3d chapter of the Ist 
Epistle to Timothy, and another in the 16th chapter 
of the Epistle to fhe Romans, serving as proof- 
texts. In the latter case Phoebe is styled a “‘ser- 
vant’’ of the Church of Cenchrea, and one of the 
sneakers noted that Pliny, in writing to Trajan, 
alludes to. two maid servants who are called minis- 
ters (que ministre dicebantur) the Latin word be- 
ing the equivalent of the Greek diaconos. Dorcas 
and Lydia, Priscilla and Tryphena entered into the 

argument. The debate went back to BHustochium 
and Olympias the correspondents of St. Jerome and 
St. Chrysostom, to St. Clara the friend of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, to St. Catherine of Siéna and others. 
Allusion was made to the Béguines, as also to the 


AN’S work in the Church was made the | Chure 


\Kaiserwerth Institution established in 1836 by 


tor Fliednar. 
said: ‘*In 1853 the institution numbered 168 sisters, 
of whom 119 had become Deaconesses, over 100 of 
‘them were at work outside the inetitution, some in 


Upon this head Prebendary Clark | 


private and some in public hospitals. As many as 
twenty-six of the latter had their services. Some 
were also in orphanages, and in houses of refuge for 
the aged, ininfant-schools, and in other educational 
institutions. In 1805 there were 465 sisters. Jn 1866, 
491. They are dispersed through the whole of Ger- 
many, especially throughout the Rhine: Province. 
Beyond the German boundary they have the charge 
of hospitals in London, in Pittsburg, U. S., in Con- 
stantinople, in Smyrna, and in Jerusalem. They 
have now twenty-seven mother-houses, or homes, 
and as many as 1,203 sisters of different classes. Be- 
sides their work in schools, hospitals, refuges, and 
reformatories, they.give valuable assistance in par- 
ochial work.’’ Throughout the discussions, the 
question of Sisterhoods as opposed to the institution 
of deaconesses provoked frequent and warm debate, 
and a very large minority was disposed to give as 
great weight to the work of the formeras to that of 


the latter. In the final vote, however, this bone of 


contention was evaded, the diocese, through its 
various sessions voting ‘‘That this meeting ap- 
proves of the Bishop’s desire to make use of and sys- 
tematize the religious and charitable services of 
women.”’ 


Every now and then one catches a glimpse in 
English papers of a sect called the Peculiar People, 
who are known in secular ways chiefly from the 
police reports, where they figure as opponents to 
official vaccination, and as conscientious objectors 
to any species of medicine whatever, as being an in- 
terference with Divine Providence. Ina recent 
number of the London Record, however, we have 
at last been so fortunate as to find what seems to"be 
an sutheutic report of the devotional characteristics 
of,this obscure body. At South London it appears 
they have achapel, at which services are held all 
day on'Sunday and on the evenings of Tuesday and 
Thursday. This chapel is one of the arcbes of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The seats 
are composed of rough planks, that are raised at 
irregular heights from the flooring. ‘‘ The place is 
dimly lighted up, and has a very damp smell. In 
the front of the platform is a long table, something 
the shape of a carpenter’s bench, which is covered 
with brown paper, on which are placed the hats and 
bonnets of the members. Between the table and 
the first row of forms is an open space for the 
‘dance,’ to be described presently,. known by 
the name of the ‘dance of death,’ which the 
members have to go through before they are pro- 
nounced ‘ Pure Christians!’*’ On the day when the 
correspondent of The Record visited the place there 
were perhaps twenty members present, the brothers 
and sisters saluting each other on the cheek as they 
entered. The writer continues: 


The service commenced ab@ut eight o'clock with singing 
a hymn, after which a lengthy prayer was delivered by 
one of the brethren, in a most ungrammatical manner. 
The Chief Sister then began to deliver a long discourse, 
taking her text from the Book of Revelation. She stated 
that she was the Bride of Christ, that her body would never 
be consigned to the grave, that she had already died once, 
that her existence now was entirely spiritual, never feel- 
ing aches or pains, and that Christ would be sure to come 
in her time, and before very long. Whilst this was going 
on, a poorly-cilad and very dirty-looking boy—wbo was 
standing at the end of the table—fell on the floor and com- 
menced kicking and plunging about in a most wild man- 
ner, but no notice was taken of him. Soon afger this, a 
girl about 13 or 14 years of age was observed to apparently 
faint. She being among the “ curious,”’ an individual was 
about to lead her outside, as he said, ** to give her air’’; but 
the preacner,entreated her bearers to “let her alone, and 
be silent, whatever might happen.”’ The girl was then 
carried by one of the brethren to the platform, and there 
seated, andin avery few minutes began to take off her 
boots, proceed to the open space kept purposely for 
“dancing,” and danced about in a vary peculiar manner, 
at the same time throwing her arms about and uttering a 
gurgling sound from the throat, which was described as a 
language given by God and only understood by the mem- 
bers; whilst the boy on the floor was kicking and clapping 
his hands violently, which was also responded to by the 
girl, who after dancing about for some minutes fainted, 
and fell into the arms of one of the brethren. This was 
repeated several times, when near the close of the service 
some seven or eight boys, girls, and women got up and be- 
gan to dance about in the same way, the “sisters” catching 
hold of one or two of the brethren, pulling them into the 


arena, taking their coats and boots off, and uttering the | 


same discordant sounds, which, if real, was one of the 
most ridiculous exhibitions ever seen. After the service 
one ortwo parties interrogated the leader as to the Scrip- 
tural teaching of these manceuvres, but she artfully evad- 
ed the question, On being pressed she said, “ Did not 
David dance naked before the Lord ?”’ and also that before 
the coming of Christ most miraculous things would take 
place, and “* who knows but what this is one of them?” 
which was said in a Pythonic tone. 

The strength of the Presbyterian Church in 
England. proper may be judged by the subjoined 
figures which present the aggregates of two im- 
portant branches jof the Scotch Presbyterians, as 
recorded in the mgs ee Church statistics: 


P ssbyterian. P ian. Tota 
res resbyter ‘ 
Presbyteries....... 5 
133 105 237 
Minist’rs in charges 90 213 
Communicants 17,861 41,827 
. 8. Teachers ..... 2,216 1,707 3,923 
Oo rega’ ncome 9 
Misaio onary and be- 
nevl’nt purposes £15,089 


The Protestants of France have recently been 
moving; the Synod of the Evangelical Churches 
convening at Mazamet, while the Conference of the 
National Reformed Church held council as Nismes. 
The Mazamet meeting was characterized by calm 
but earnest enthusiasm. There were 61 delegates 
present and speeches were made not only by home 
pastors but also by English, Scotch and Swiss cler- 
gymeu, The question of the separation of Church 
dod State was under discussion. It was resolved to 
take steps without delay to engage qualified per- 
sons to undertake temporary itinerant missions 
throughout France, The churches in the Union ; 


were also strongly urged to establish new centers of 
evangelization by the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, prayer-meetings, etc. At Nismes, 135 dele- 
gates responded to the call. The presideut was M. 
Horace Monod, pastor at Margeilles. A report on 
the ‘‘ Evangelization of France’’ was followed by a 
iively discussion, after which resolutions were 
passed constituing an Evangelistic Society, and or- 
ganizing committees in all parts of the country. 
Every one can be a member in this society ** who 
believes in Jesus Christ as his Saviour, dying for 
his offenses and raised again for his justification— 
in Jesus Christ such as the prophets announced and 
the apostles preached—and who engages to labor 
personally for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ.”” In the discussion that arose ‘Te- 
garding Church connection with the State, the con- 
ference voted that in the new constitution of 
France the principle of separation between Church 
and State should be distinctly expressed. The del- 
egates also declared that the State gift of 1,500,000 
francs to the Reformers ought hereafter to be re- 
fused by the Conference, although it amounts to 
two francs per member, and is, therefore, a very 
valuable subvention. 


The Pope has “ preconized” eighteen Archbi- 
shops and thirty-seven Bishops (among them ‘the 
Archbishops of Paris, Auch, Tours, Rodiz, and sey- 
eral dignitaries of the Italian Church). His Holi- 
ness in his Allocution announced that he had called 
the Cardinals together in order to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the faithful in Italy. He was 
ready to suffer more than he had already suffered, 
even death. He energetically repudiated the guar- 
antees granted to him, and said that he only acted 
in virtue of the powers conferred upon him by 
Christ. Those who had attacked the (cumenical 
Council in Germany, in meetings and sacrileg- 
ious pamphlets were declared rash and: perverse. 
He congratulated the Bishops who had fought 
for the Church, especially the Archbishop of 
Munich; and recommended that prayers should 
be said for those who had been led astray. His 
Holiness is further said to have denounced the de- 
pravity and the wicked boldness of those persons 
who in blasphemous assemblies and writings deny 
to the Pope the highest and most complete judicial 
power, and refuse to recognise in him an Infallible 
teacher. Of the members of the Sacred College, 
b@fore whom the Allocution was delivered, the 
Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
writes: 

‘Cardinal Amat, aged seventy-seven, has had a fit of apo- 
plexy, and is very ill indeed. Cardinal Ciarelli, aged sey- 
enty-three, has al@o had a fit of apoplexy at Naples, and 
came back to Rome yesterday in a state which leaves little 
hope that he wil recover. Cardinal Bardabb, aged sey- 
enty-one, has gone nearly mad with an attack of gout on 
the brain, while Cardinal Barili, aged seventy-two, has had 
two apoplectic seizures—one after another. Cardinals De 
Angelis, aged eighty-one, De Alamanda, aged ninety-one, 
and Billiet, aged ninety, are altogether past work, and 
should they survive the Pope, would be unable to take 
any shareina conclave. Cardinal Caterini, aged seventy- 
eight, isin his second childhood. Cardinal Quaglia suffers 
from a disease which completely prostrates his mental 
powers. Cardinal Donnet, aged seventy-seven, is also in 
his second childhood. Finally, the youngest of the Cardi- 
nals, Cardinal Milesi, aged fifty-five, is dying of consump- 
tion. Here we have twelve members of the Sacred College 
invalided. On the other hand, there are twenty-four va- 
canthats. There remain, therefore, only thirty-four Car- 
dinals to form aconclave. It appears that the Pope has 
quite determined not to create any new ones—in order 
that his successor may be selected immediately on his de- 
cease.”’ 


The remoter regions of Russia, as we glean from 
a letter published in the Augsburg Gazette, are still 
marked by great superstition of evident Pagan ori- 
gin. Thus in Kazan, west of Moscow, the popula- 
tion still adore sacred (trees, the priests compromis- 
ing by installing the images of saints in the branches. 
The recent inroads of the cholera have brought out 
these relics of heathenism into broader light. Thus 
in some of the Russian villages attempts have been 
made to protect the inhabitants by tracing a magic 
circle around the spot threatened. The women, 
wearing their hair dishevelled, as in the representa- 
tions of the Russalkas, or spirits of the elements, 
came forward in a long procession. Sometimes 
their number was fixed at twelve with their leader. 
Several among them were yoked toa plough, which 
was driven by the others, till the furrow surrounded 
the whole village. Iw other places a “sacred fire”’ 
was kineled by rubbing logs of wood together, and 
fumigating the whole village with the burning 
pieces. The Jews of:the Russia provinces appear 
even more subject toa Pagan relapse. In the dis- 
trict of Witepsk the cholera had in a short time 
carried off 500 victims among the Jewish population. 
The rabbis thereupon ordered, asa means of charm- 
ing away the disease, that the nuptials of two 
couples should be blessed in the cemetery. The 
marriage presents were to be furnished by charitable 
gifts, and the other expenses covered in the same 
manner. The excitement caused by the ceremony 
and the feasting which followed increased, it is said, 
the severity of the cholera and the number of the 
victims. Then the heads of the synagogues sent 
about agents instructed to levy a redemptory tax 
on the Jewish population, by which the Jews would 
ransom themselves from illness. In spite of the . 
redemptery tax, however, the ravages of the chol- 
era increased, and the rabbis became still more de- 
voted to their system. They forbade calling in 
doctors, and required that in order to cleanse them. 
selves from transgression the members of the Jew- 
ish body should denounce each other for offenses 
against morality. The result of this was a great 
scandal; accusations, backbitings, calumnies, all 
the more destructive that every one supposed him- 
self to be piously employed, It is not surprising in 
the face of these facts that the Mohammedans are 
meeting with large success in the propagation of 
their creed. During last September whole villages 
are reported as having passed over to Islamism. 
It is further said that the Mohammedan Tartars are 
‘far better educated than the Christian population 


around them, 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 
LEXIS ALEXANDROVITCH, the third 


surviving son of the Czar of Russia, and 
lieutevant on board the frigate Svetlana, ar- 
rived in the lower bay on Sunday morning, 
and was interviewed by represertatives of the 
daily journals almost before he saw the shores 
of America, those shores being obscured by a 
driving storm of rain and sleet, every way 
worthy of November, and not one whit behind 
what His Royal Highness must remember on the 
’ banks of his native Neva. The formal reception by 
the United States Naval Squadron took place on 
Monday. Naval etiquette requiring, however, that 
only an Admiral’s salute should be fired while the 
Prince remained on board as a lieutenant. As we 
go to press the reception by the city authorities is 
under way, and the city is looking very nearly its 
best under a sun which seems to promise a season of 
Indian summer. The Svetlana had a long and rough 
passage from Madeira, encountering such adverse 
winds that whereas she was expected to reach this 
port before her consorts, she is several days behind 
them. Those who are interested in the Prince’ $s per- 
sonnel will be interested to know that He is over 
six feet high, broad shouldered, good looking, and 
an enthusiastic sailor. It so happened that he was 
taking his watch on deck when the pilot-boat drew 
alongside, so that his first interview with a repre- 
sentative American was 8 personal one, in strictly 
professional language, with a New York pilot. 


New York has been congratulating herself 
for the past twelve months on her prospec- 
tively convenient and actually generous railway 
accommodations in the Grand Central Depot at 
Forty-second street. The building has now been 
open and in use for more than two weeks, and, in- 
stead of the perfect system which was anticipated, 
it is found that the passage of so many trains ren- 
ders the ordinary street traffic highly dangerous 
beween the depot and the upper end of the island. 
Several lives have been lost, many narrow escapes 
have been noted, and the constant accumulation of 
cars on the sidings renders it exceedingly difficult 
and at times impossible to cross the track. Some of 
our readers may npt know that this depot is ir tend- 
ed to be the terminus of the Hudson River, Harlem 
and New Haven Railrods, of all the railroads, in 
deed, which run directly to this city. The two first 
have already changed their quarters to the new 
offices, they being under the control of Mr. Van- 
derbilt; but the New Haven Road, it is asserted, 
declines to pay the enormous rental demanded for 
its share of the new building, preferring to retain 
its old offices and station at Twenty-seventh street 
during the five unexpired years of its lease. It is 
but just to Mr. Vanderbilt to say that he is ready 
and anxious to build bridges at all the street cros- 
sings, or to sink the track so that it can be covered 
by an arch of masonry. He has been prevent- 
ed from doing this before, it is said, by obstacles 
thrown in his way by the old City government, 
namely the Tammany Ring, which, it is hoped, will 
offer no further opposition. That it is possi for 
s0 many trains to pass a given point in safety is 

evident from the experience of several great En- 

glish railways whose lines intersect at Clapham 
Junction, near London. Some five hundred trains 
pass this point every twenty-four hours, and 
yet no accident has ever occurred there. While 
Mr. Vanderbilt is erecting his bridges we under- 
stand that he will employ a large force of watch- 
men whose duty it will be to raise chain bar- 
riers across the streets when necessary, and to warn 
foot-passengers of approaching danger. 


Collector Murphy has resigned his position, 
having been sustained, as he declares, ‘* by the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude,’ through an 
attack which “ for persistent persecution and un- 
relenting vindictiveness has fortunately but few 
parallels in the history of political strife.’’ Mr. 
Murphy gives his reasons for resigning, after re- 
ferring to the Secretary of the Treasury for testi- 
wony as to his official course as follows : 

Groundless as the aspersions cast upon me are, and fully 

as they have been refuted before more than one tribunal. 
I am conscious that my continuance in office will be made 
the pretext and occasion for assaults, calculated to injure 
you and the Republican party ; and rather than incur such 
a hazard, I would relinquish my position, even had it been 
coveted, which you know it was not. 
In accepting this resignation the President takes 
occasion to say, in most unequivocal terms, that he 
believed in Mr. Murphy’s honesty and ability when 
he appointed him, and that his faith is still unshak- 
en; that under his administration ‘‘ the revenues 
from the New York Custom-House have been 
largely increased, and the cost of collection in pro- 
portion tothe amount collected has been greatly 
diminished.’’ This resignation is received of course 
with different feelings in different quarters. Gen- 
eral Chester A. Arthur, a lawyer of this city, has 
been appointed to the Collectorship. 

This week we have to chronicle more important 
resignations, as the most prominent items in the 
progress of municipal reform. Comptroller Con- 
nolly sent in his resignation on Monday, and Depu- 
ty Comptroller Green is appointed in his place. The 
city treasury is therefore in honest hands. Rumor, 

moreover, has it that other resignations arein the 
hands of the Mayor, and altogether the way in 
which the reform movement is advancing, almost 
by its own momentum, is highly gratifying. 
Town talk runs largely on the possible flight 
of prominent Tammanyites. Some of these men 
seem really to have departed for foreign lands. 
At a time of excitement like the present, it is 
unsafe to place confidence in rumors of fore 
feited bail and possible fugitives, and we shall 


have actually sought safety abroad. It is however 
very positively stated in the Times that Mr. Tweed 
is rapidly effecting transfers of property, with what 
ultimate intention itis, of course, impossible to say. 
One of the worst of the Ring’s performances has 
been its connection through certain of its members 
with various banks, and especially with savings’ 
banks. Its downfall was a fatal blow to some 
of these institutions, and others have since sus- 
pended payment with little hope of resumption 
according tocommon report. Any one who is in- 
terested can find prominent Tammany names in the 
lists of presidents and directors in these banks, and 
of such it is at least safe to -eware. 


About one year ago Marshall O. Roberts, Moses 
Taylor and John Jacob Astor, were invited semi- 
officially, in view of the publicly alleged frauds in 
the Comptroller's office, to inspect the books, and 
report the result. After an investigation these gen- 
tlemen published a certificate which had a very 
great influence in quieting the public indignation, 
whicn in a comparatively feeble way was even then 
beginning to make itself heard. Since the exposure 
and overthrow of the Ring, the Times bas been very 
severe in its condemnation of this certificate and its 
signers, and we now have acard from Mr. Roberts. 
He says that he was told by those in whom he had a 
right to confide that the reports of fraud were mere 
political slanders; that he and his colleagues exam- 
amined the securities of the Sinking Fund, that the 
books as exhibitd were regular on their face, and 
appeared to be correct. ‘‘ Not one of the bills which 
you have made public was presented to us, nor had 
we the least suspicion that any such existed.— 
It was a mistake to have signed a certificate so 
comprehensive in its terms, and the confidence 
which we had in the positive assurances of those 
in the office was entirely misplaced.” Mr. Rob- 
erts goes on to admit that the committee 
was entirely misled in reference tothe Sinking 
Fund, and publishes a letter from Mr. Osborn, of 
the Citizens’ Investigating Committee, which ex- 
plains in somedegree the wayin which the Comp- 
troller made his accounts look right even to ex- 
perienced book-keepers. In conclusion, Mr. Roberts 
says that it has given him deep regret that the 
certificate which he signed was used for political 
purposes, and to cover the robberies which were 
being perpetrated. ‘‘No one can treat the mistake 
with severer condemnation than I do, or more 
deeply regret its consequences.” We always wel- 
come the confession of a mistake, and the effort to 
make amends. Why the other members of the 
committee did not sign this card, we cannot con- 
ceive. Their failure to sign, however, does not in 
any way detract from the praiseworthiness of Mr. 
Robert’s action. 


We have received a letter from a friend of Col. 
Grosvenor, whose death at the hands of a sentry in 
Chicago, we mentioned two weeks ago. The infor- 
mation on the strength of which we wrote the para- 
graph was derived from the published accounts of 
the affair, and we took pains to avoid casting any 
blame upon Col. Grosvenor, save what might be 
interred from his reported failure to halt, a failure 
which may be satisfactorily explained in many dif- 
ferent way’, wholly exonerating him from blame. 
Our correspondent with the natural sensitiveness of 
a near friend, appears to think our language too 
hard. He is positive in asserting that the sentry’s 
challenge was properly answered, and that the 
shooting was utterly inexcusable. In view of all 
the testimony, this conclusion seems to us certainly 
not improbable. Without doubt there was serious 
mismanagement somewhere in entrusting such deli- 
cate and dangerous powers to a mere boy, whom our 
correspondent asserts to have been deficientin in- 
tellect. We learn, moreover, that Col. Grosvenor 
won his title by faithful service during the war, 
worked hard and well in behalf of the sufferers 
from the great fire, and was highly respected in 
Chicago. 


During the week a violent storm of wind and 
rain swept across almost the whole territory of the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. At 
this city on Tuesday night, the velocity of the wind 
was as high as sixty miles per hour. Much damage 
was done in the interior, but along the coast and 
on the lakes the gale was especially destructive. 
High tides and a tremendous sea prevailed all along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and various wrecks are re- 
ported from Maine to Florida, The Signal Bureau 
at Washington ordered cautionary signals at eigh- 
teen of the twenty signal stations along the Atlan- 
tic and lake coasts, and these were displayed in all 
cases from five to fifteen hours in advance of the 
storm. The efficiency of the bureau was never 
more clearly demonstrated, and if the signals were 
duly regarded it is quite possible that enough prop- 
erty was saved on this single occasion to pay a dozen 
times over the cest of organizing and operating this 
most important branch of service. 


= 


FOREIGN. 


R. GLADSTONE continues to “stump” 

(that being the Americanism employed by 
English journalists) the provincial cities, his last 
important speech having been made at thf metro- 
politan suburb of Greenwich. Although his audi- 
ence was made up, according to report, of electors, 
workmen and roughs, the address has been received 
most favorably by the public at large, and ex- 
cept for the school question, moderate liberalism 
bids fair to open the winter campaign with bet- 
ter prespects than it could claim when the last 
Parliament was dissolved. The Premier took oc- 
rasion to refer to his fellows of the Cabinet as 
‘‘harmonious colleagues,” an expression which is 
hailed as au official assurance of an undivided policy 


pointing to the possibie resignation of Mr. Cardwell 


be careful how we assert that apy individuals | 


the War Minister, whose administration of army 
matters, ending with the mimic campaiguin Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Gladstone warmly commends. The Gov- 
ernment is, so far as its Prime Mizister can be held 
responsible, pledged to stistain the presens educa- 
tional system, and to sup) ort the Ballot Bill. The 
speech closed after a not wery respectful allusion to 
the ‘‘ New Social Alliance,”’ with a warnivg to the 
working-classes not to dep end on legislation for the 
improvement of their condition, but to rely ‘on 
themselves—advice which, in a certain sense, the 
most intractable international will be only too glad 
to quote. ‘ 


A Royal Warrant prescribing the details adopt- 
ed for the abolition of purchase in the army, went 
into effect on November first. With certain excep- 
tious candidates for commissions will be selected by 
competitive examinatioms, but all must serve on 
probation certainly for a year, and possibly for 
three years before an appointment as a lieuteswant 
is made permavent. The purchase of vacancies is 
prevented by requiring a pledge on honor from the 
officers interested, that no consideration is given 
or received. The chief. objection to the proposed 
system is that such geveral pewers are given to the 
Commander-in-Chief that the virtue and the per- 
ceptive faculties of thac official should be of almost 
superhuman purity and penetrstion, if the $ystem 
is to be carried out in spirit, as well as in letter. The 
chief will have itin his power to retire any officer 
who has reached the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, 
and as every officer in the army is expected to re- 
port upon the conduct and capacities of his subor- 
‘dinates, there will be abundant room for favorite- 
ism, subjeet, however, to most jealous supervision 
on the part of the army, and liable to the most 
scathing exposure in case of abuse. A commission 
is now within the reach of any private if he can pass 
the prescribed examivations. Promotion by senior- 
ity is or may be regulated in the higher zrades, by 
retirements, and we can readi¥y perceive how, if 
the Commander-in-Chief is perfect, he can make 
British army officers as a class, ideal examples for 


the civilized world. 


Searcely had one ministernal crisis passed in 
Spain when another has occurred, and the anniver- 
sary of King Amadeus’ eoronition is not likely to 
be especially peaceful or reassuring to the young 
monarch. The radical members of the Cortes have 
defeated the Government party on a test question, 
and the entire ministry bas resigned in consequence. 
It is believed, according to the dispatch which 
brings this oft-recurring tale that the ministerial 
resignations are merely formal, and that a compro- 
mise will be effected without a political revolution. 


Accounts of a famine in Persia, of which we 
gave a notice when the news first reached this coun- 
try, are confirmed ip their worst particulars by 
trustworthy authority, notwithstanding they were 
emphatically contradicted by Persian officials soon 
after the first announcement. A telegram to En- 
gland from Ispahan estimates the number of those 
who are actually dying, or in immediate danger of 
dying from starvation, at 23,000. So overwhelming 
is the call for aid that few seem disposed to respond, 
the impression being prevalent that the case is too 
bad for relief in the usual way. 


Mexico, too, isconvulsed by revolutions to a de- 
gree which is exceptional even in that morally and 
physically volcanic country. Almost every promi- 
nent State has struck out independently in some 
sort of a revolt, the army is disaffected, Governors 
are resigning, and in fact affairs are rather more 
distinctly Mexican than usual. 


Markets, - 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as foHows: 


Barter. 184 Cut-meats. pks. .4,747 Oats, bush..... 380,415 


Beans "085 Dried 1, 931 | Peas. bush..... 

Beef. Eggs 6.238 | Pork. 195 
Butter. 20,599 | 100.1 135 | Rye. busn..... 123.607 
Cheese. pks.... 27,776 | Grass Seed, bsk 19.666 | Sides, wa 92.731 
Corn. busn... 605,626 | Hops. bales.... 489 | Tobacco.hhas.. 6545 
Corn Meat. bbis..1,956 | Lard. kegs..... 0: do. pks..&c.. 2,947 
Corn Meal. bags. 2,614 } Lara, pks....... 6.472 | Wool, bales.... 1,156 
Cotton. bales.. 18 "385 , Malt. “sash 10,811 | Wheat.bdush. 962,483 


en Prices Curreht on Saturday, Nov. 18th, were as fol- 
Grain, etc. 


lows 


-1,60@1.66 Rye. bush — 
White bu, —— ; Oats. busn............ 
Spring, No.1, # pusb.. 1.56 | Barley, 


Flour and Meal. 


90@7.49 Southern 
State Medium. #bbi.. do. med. 
Western Extra -.7.15@9.75 { Rye Flour. int. cal 
lB. Flour ® 100 B.. 


State Extra. bb! . yg 


@10.25 
a8.00 


Provisions. 
Pork, West. mess. # bb!.. $13.20 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc. Sen 50 
Prime do eereee eerere $9,50@ 10.00 | Shoulders. Db. ree 6@6 
Dressed Hogs. 6@6% Hams. ® %......... ...... 9K@l 
Beet. ex. Mess. # | Bacon. # B.............. 
Beat --$6@$10 Lara, D....... 94@9¥ 
Butter. 
te Extra. D.........+. .28@32 | Western medium. b.....16@18 
te Medium.............. 28 | Common grades, @ D...... ..12@16 
Western Ex., # B.......... 
Cheese. 

Factories. ~~ Farm Dairies. 14 
LIVE STOCK. 

NEW YORK, Nov. 20th, 1871. 
fer the week. 
| and Lame. 29.567 

Prices. 
ium ao meditiai..... 
Milch oun ao 


PRODUOE. 


9| the materials‘ used up. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


KING ARTHUR'S CAVE. 
ING ARTHUR'S Cave, a fissure in the 


limestone rocks near the River Nye, hus been 
recently examined with care yb the Rev. W.S. Sy- 
monds, F.G.S. Excavations were made in ascientifie 
manner, and developed various remaios cf former 
ages. The superficial layer contained remains of 
ancient pottery, probably Roman, aud human benes 
in an unfossilized condition. Below this tod depth 
of twenty-four feet the cave earth contained re- 
mains of the mammoth, mastodon, horse, cave bear, 
lion, hyena, bison, reindeer and Jrish elk—quite a 
museum of anatomy. With these were associated 
flint flakes and chips and various human instu- 
ments of stone. A new proof of the high antiquity 
of man is claimed in these discoveries. The proof, 
however, as in ali these cases, is lame, and only 
carries weight with those who are predetermined 
to prove this theory good, and who do not suffi- 
ciently weigh the evidence on the other : ide of the 
question. Tofind the implements of manip juxta- 
position with the remains of the extinct mammalia 
is not particularly strong proof of a cotemporane- 
ous existence, when we remember the following 
cautionary facts. Men have always.beeu in the 
habit of burying the remains of their fellows to 
greater or less depth in the ground, with tbeir im- 
plements beside them. They also in ancient times 
were very fond of using cavés for burial places. 
Floods of water collect ali manner of débris from 
separate sources and leave them together in the de- 
posits. The mineral constitueuts of such deposits 
are confessedly fragments of rocks of very differ- 
ent ages and constitution; the organic constituents 
are just as likely to be of different ages. That tbe 
bones of ancient mummals and the imple- 
utsof man co-existed originally in such caves, 
and were gradually filled over by deposits which 
buried them in the exact place where they were 
thus left together by their respective owners, is 
a gratuitous conclusion. Particuiarly is this seen 
when we remember that the power of water in 
floods is tremendous, and quite equal to making 
very rapid fillings of promiscuous deposits. The 
time required to lay such a cave-bed by the trans- 
porting action of water has been greatly exagger- 
ated in the interest of the desire to build up an 
argument for the antiquity of man. Caves were 
very early used by man for habitation as well as 
for burial, and the upturnings of floods can as easily 
accounted for the mixing of remains as auy other 
theory. But even conceding it proved that man 
was cotemporary with the extinct mammals, there 
remains the great doubt whether this shows him to 
have be2n more anciently in existence, or the 
mammals more recently extant. The actual date 
of these animals is by no means a fixed point from 
which to determine any positive conclusion of 


time, 
S EBODY has denourted beef-tea as a hum- 
: ug, having none of the superior nutritious 
qualities which have been attributed te it. Nowa 
German chemist, Gustav Bunge, gives a scientific 
analysis of the extract of meat, which bas become 
so popular, together with some physiological ex- 
periments. On the whole he places a very low esti- 
mate gn the extract of meat as a nutritious sub- 
stance, placing it even below coffee, tea, and alcobol, 
which if the last-named ®ubstance is really in the 
catalogue, is equivalent to saying that it is good for 
nothing. Lower than alcohol one can hardly get in 
the search for food, short of the mineral kingdom. 
What are we then to believe, with our confidences 
thus rudely shaken? Liebig, who is the father of 
the ‘extract of meat,” has an inordinate contidence 
in the phosphatic salts which have en undoubtedly 
important function in food. He exaggerates this 
idea so far as to greatly underrate the fibrous and 
nitrogenous parts of meat. We are safer, consider- 
ing that laboratory experiments and the theories 
that grow out of them are so often found to disagree 
with the human digestive apparatus, which is some- 
thing more than a series of test tubes and retorts,— 
we are safer in taking our animal fvod very much 
as it comes to us, cooking it on common sense prin- 
ciples, and trusting to the dictates of the appetite 
and of experience. Carnivorous animals use their 
food raw. Man must cook it, and here c »mesin art, 
which is to perfect itself better by practical expe- 
rience in eating than by chemical experiments. At 
any rate, thus far it is probable that the cooks have 
been more helpful in this nfatter than the chemists. 


—From a discussion in the Polytechnic Associa- 
tion, reported in the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal, we learn some of the values of chromium in the 
arts. When replacing carbon in the composition of 
steel it gives a quality of the highest value. Such 


FOOD PREPARATI®ONS. 


59 | Steel will bear a tensile strain of 140,000 pounds for a 


bar of a square inch section, while cai bon steel will 
bear only 100,000. The St. Louis bridge will for this 
reason be built of Chromium steel. Greenbacks owe 
their cheerful looking color to vbromium, and ‘t 
makes a good black ink with a greenish tinge. A 
compound of chromium with gelatine is soluble 
until it has been exposed to light when it becomes 
insoluble. Advantage is taken of this fact to use it 
in printing photographs. Afterthe plate has been 
exposed two or three minutes under a uegative the 
light parts have become insoluble, while the dark 
parts may be dissolved away. This leaves a copy in 
relief upon the plate from which any number of 
copies may be printed. The bi-chromate of potash is 
now largely used in galvanic batteries, one great 
advantage being that it emits nofumes. ~ 


—In almost every town of over 5,000 
inhabitants has its laboratory, provided with instru- 
ments and apparatus, in which avy quglified per- 
son may make experiment: free of cost, except for 
Such a public provision is 


in the future. Another paragruph is coustrucd as | 


search. 


inestimable value in promoting scientific re- 
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| THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vol. No, 21. 


Var an hl 6 ar d en SAYINGS AND DOINGS. : | ig few weeks ago a baby was taken into a ‘“* Expect Cold Weather,” 
mM church to be baptized, and his little brother was the almanacs add, ‘“‘about these days.” And the sharp 
4 LUNT PreacuinG.—I have tried to drive present during that rite. On ihe following Sunday, | question is, now that cold weather is upon us, How shall 


| certain long ‘Drass-hended nails into «wall, when baby was undergoing his ablutions and dress- | “¢ keep warm? If by stoves, whose shall we purchase? If 

PREPARING FOR WEN TER. « ‘| bnt had never succeeded except in turning up their) |. tne littl brother asked mamma if she intended by heaters, whose inventions will satisfy our demands? 

points, and rendering them useless. When a trades- ristened? “Wh ein Among the recent patents issued for improvements in 

REES and plants of all kinds man came, who understood his work, I noticed that gh house heaters, several have been granted for the “ Burtis” 

more or less protection during the winter o he filed off all the points of the nails, the very points ) 8 mother, on’t you my We son, that} Heaters, under which we include the Burtis Self-Feeding 

our Northern States, and this is ns germ pete upon whose sharpness I had relied ; and when he people are not baptized twice? —‘ What!”’ re-| Fireplace Heater, and the “‘Burtis’’ Self-Feeding Furnace. 

those whick are taken up for setting either in : had quite blunted them, he drove them in as faras turned the young reasoner, si the ay wtp as-| Ry the term “ Fireplace Heater, we mean a heater which 

autumn or in the spring. This is due to the mutila- he pleased. With some consciences our fine points tonishment in his earnest face, ‘‘ not if it don’t take | is made sufficiently compact to occupy only the space of an 

tion which the roots inevitably suffer, ‘the vital P e the first time?’ . ordinary fireplace, and so constructed as to warm several 
power being thus impaired, and the whole tree ren- 


in preavhiog are worse than useless. Our keen dis- roams at once. The “Burtis” Heater is a 
| roc grand success in 
Aeved lesndbidite teke freezing and lees likely to tike tinctions and nice discriminations are thrown away —The immense crops of nuts in New England thisregard. The “ Burtis’”? Furnace has been adopted by 
ssa on many; they need to be encountered with sheer| this year—walnuts, chestnuts, butternuts, and | scientific committees, for warming churches and public 


an early start in thespring. Deciduous trees are ae force and blint Hohesty. ‘The'truth must be ham- | beechnuts—is indicative, the weather-wise say, of a| buildings, and is rapidly growing in public favor. It seems 
me mered into them by main strength, and we know | coming severe winter. 4. to obviate every objection hitherto made to self-feeding 

cause of injury to “‘heeled-in” trees than water| FisHiInG IN THE UPPER NILE.—A new and excit- | § servant, e GRAFF & RICE; at.260 Water St., or by addressing them for : 
soaking about their roots. In such a place, having | ing kind of fishing is to be had on the Upper Nile. Put oe nae — ee |acatalogue. Messrs. B.,G. & R. make very liberal terms 
a good natural sub-soil drainage, dig a trench, broad | A pig, steady boat is fitted with a windlass in its} _ ee to churehes,and pastors. 
and shallow, to receive the roots. Lay the trees/ bows, anda long whale-line, to the extremity of comes from California. The last three words are isecht nin ee 
nearly prostrate if the place is exposed to the wind, | which is fastened a goos-size buoy. From the buoy considered a typographical error. Macbeth natur-| - SPE Cl pes N OI CES. 
apd separate them enough to allow the fine dry | tethered, by a powerful wire gimp of several yards, : ally wishes to be alone. Shakspeare therefore must crenata = ; 
earth to fillin compactly about the root fibers. This a fine fat geose, under each pinion of which is| have to make him say, | TO PER CENT. INTER- . 
filling in must be done carefully and the earth raised | tied a strong shark-hook. The buoy is turned adrift, ee “ Put out the light, EST ~ We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, . 
in a mound completely covering the roots. The]/and the struggles of the captive goose carefully An 1” prices that will yield interest 

: ‘ per cent. per annum, Send 

mound should be beaten smooth with a spade so watched. Before long, goose, buoy, and all dis- for a descriptive price List. | 

that the water will run off readily, and so that it will | appear with wrusb, the Mne is dragged out, and the. Pr bli n 9 DP rt ti. Other securities taken fn exchange’ at their ‘high ost 
be more difficult for the mice to reach the roots, If boat is rapidly towed down stream. Then com- U 1S ers ena men ciebicet values. whe 
these pests sre especially abundant it may eb rrantt mences the struggle. A crocodile is expeditiously | Persons having bonds for sale are > requested to commu- 
sary to set the trees upright in a somewhat deeper | dispatched. After he has wearied himself by]. | |nicate with ys. 
trench, the mound being raised to a greater height. | tugging about the boat for twenty minutes or half prreemeinnteecd Now FOR 1872. . W.N. COLER & 00., ' 
This must also be done if the place is exposed to the] an hour, the line is wound in, and as the monster’s The Chromos ‘* Wide Awake & Fast Asleep.’’ "Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
full force of the wind. It is said that mice will not head appears on the surface, a bullet is adroitly As subscribers will be sevvied with. Ohromes in the}: . No. 11 Wall — New. York. 


ascend a smooth surface under snow. So that if the | jodged in his eye—his only vulnerable part. order of their subscription, it may be weil for those, | [From the New York Tribune, July 8, 1871.) 
trees are placed on a bare aud rather elevated place A Too Canpip Boy.—A good story is told of | even. whose present subscriptions do not expire till 
they are tolerably safe from mice, and may be pro- Wale Just’ been: gub- Pp scrip d expire ill) The Completion of the East River Bridge! 
tected from the increased danger from winds by | *amsey, December, or January, or February, to send NOW| The work. upon this Bridge ‘ts proceeding tapidly, and 
making the mound higher. The chief things to be lished. He er — _ ng he o he the money and order for their renewal when the | when finished. few persons can estimate the effects upon 
remembered are: To avoid a wet place; to do the| "Ce Of rough-and-ready word-and-blow correction, | time shall come ; thus they will secure earlier places |°¥* neighboring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
every interstice; and it as follows: “I min weel, when | the Chromo-lat, and #eccive their pictures earlicr, query bas almost 
I was scarcely tive years old, how my mither taught | . doubled its population, and has.been for years the favorite 
have the earth perfectly pulverized and free from me that. The good woman had been fearing me ey will Aiso avoid any possib e delay in the sending residence of large numbers of our bankers and wholesale. 
lumps. If the trees are frozen before ‘ heeling-in” repeat tie Lora’s Prayer. ‘She bad added to her of their paper, through its being stopped by reason| merchants. A first class retail business has thus been fos- 
they must be buried at onve, as the earth will thaw other instructions that night the information that: of the failure of their renewal and remittance to tered there, and, in especial, the manufacture of fine Fur- 


injury. As tre niture. Brooklyn can boast of many fine furniture estab- 
the next night she wished me, in addition, to say arrive in time, lishments, artists élab- 
P : something of wy own—something thut I earnestly It takes time and great care to print these orate patterns, and workmen who execute the choicest » 


A desired God to grant m®. Ye can fancy her amaze- | Chromos, which have to undergo fifteen printings, | work. Prominent among these.is the house of Messrs. Lang 
ry dfir the height or | when from the lips of her kneeling boy there must wait for each coler to thoroughly dry & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton St.. Their establishment is 
supported hy a moun are é- ~— aap a qaj.| 28ose the petition, * O Lord, gi’e my mither a better before the next one is laid on. Therefore, in| located about the proposed, terminus of the New. Bridge. 
a foot or so about the stem. tis we ti give addi- temper. Mak’ her—.’ The ‘din’ that instantly the great rush whieh is coming upon us for these | These gentlemen have,added new warerooms, and are pre- 
tional strength by meaus of astake, cain mis: be rang through my head, rings in it pow when tT i lovely child-faces, we have to adopt the. time-hon- | pared to fill any orders in their line. We call the attention 
driven in the bottom of the hole before the cart 1 6 speaking o’t.” / ored rule which we so completely justified and ful. of our New York readers to the establishment of Messrs. 
filledin. If the tree works much in the wind, it : baer vat filled last year in the 30,000 Washingtons we sent Lang & Nau. It can be reached now by any of the cars 
makes an open space about its stem ‘and large roots, A SYMBOLIC CoLor.—Dr. Cannon was once} out, namely, “ First Sele first 8 erved.” We.will leaving the foot of Fulton Streét, in from five to eight 
which dry up and the tree dies. Ths best bracing, | @ppealed to by a certain chur ch where there was a | ane 
> reat commMiotion in regard to the point whether i every | houses will repay them well. 
however, is afforded by long and abundant roote. | 6 c point whether in scriber, new or rencwing, who sends us $3.00 for the | 
Manure may be applied to tet der shrubs with great | new-painting their church edifice the celor should 
y Pp He, : 1872 subscription, and 10 cents for expeuse of wrap- c arpet 
advantage, a coating being spread over the whole be white or yellow. When the eommittee had ping, mailing, ete.; and if the subscriber prefers to ots pi s. . 
extent of the roots. Forest leaver, too, form an | Stated the case, and with emphasis, not to say acri- Fosren Brookly 
, | send still 25 cents more (or 83.55 altogether), the | ing every inducemeut to, purchasers.of CARPETS. Their 
2ellent protection for ornamental sbrubs. mony, which gave sad proof of the existence ofa , 7 
| fearful:feud upon the unimportant question, the capies so nvailed will be strongly meunted oa card- | stock is far the largest and mogt sttractive in Brooklyn. ‘* 
DAIRY STOCK IN WINTER. you the board, sized and varnisiaed, all ready for framing. }They aim at a large business. Their policy is a correct one 
ke kindly to N eS ow — ‘ wi eh “©! This is the method we recommend as the most satis- | —A LARGE STOCK AND LOW PRICES. This is what the people 
ILLCH cows do not take kindly to Novem-| whole, to paint the house black. It is cheap, and a T U 
mont of factory and the one which nearlyail our subscribers want. They have an Upholstery Department, and claim 
ber and December, under t é bes 0 are, | pood color to wear, and eminently appropriate for a ite ee superior advantages ini furnishing Lace Curtains, Lambre- 
and dairymen are perhaps more likely to be Care-} 4 pody that ought to go in mourning over such ‘al ‘ : quins, ‘and all kinds of Window Decoratiofs. 
less then than ut any other time. As the tempera-| ¢oojish quarrel auveng its members.) The printing of ‘the Chromos cannot be hurried ; | 
ture falls, kinds of animals require more nour- » « must take time tobe done well, for we will not | $4,860 
ishing food, and if they are allowed to dggena| -A presiding elder of the United Brethren, out |send out-any half-lnished work. Therefore, oo Saas for the Pirenologtcal Journal and either the Lib- 
wholly upon the pastufes, they will not -on 1] in, Minnesota, preaching to a strange congregation, | subscribers must reac and enjoy their paper: as it} 79) Christian, Methodist, Advance, Ladies’ Friend, Peter-’ 
off in flesh and milk, but will deprive the grass-| was. much annoyed by some of,the young, folks |.comes,‘and trust the Publisbers to fulfill the prom | .on’. Ladies’ Magazine, Herald of Health, Rural New 
roots of a natural shelter whieh they sadly a talking and laughing during the service. ,He}is¢s theymake: Notonly the generat character and | Yorker, or Our Young Folks,.qne year. All publications 
drain upon the system an. abundant floW of | paused, looked at the disturbers, and said—*I am | high standing of the Curistfan UNron are a guars | clubbed cheap, with the Ulustrated Phrenological Journal, . 
milk during the summer leaves the cow: less vigor-| always afraid to reprove those {who misbehave in | antee that this is'a safe trust, but our te ‘year’s | Price, ) a veer Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, , 


ous and more in need: of nutritious and abundant | church. Im the early part.of my aninistry [ wade a | operation with {the ‘“* Washington” certifies to the New Yo ‘Yo 


‘ ar stantly since 1859 on all kinds of rial, 

To canvass for subscribers to the Christian Union | pairs or personal instruction.» ee 
and the lovely chromos “ Wide Awake” and 
—King Charles IJ. paying a visit to Dr. Busby, “Past ‘Asléep”’ 7° Well, the question 16'so oftén | Tum Yourn’s.Companion.—The oldest paper for young 
the Doctor is said to have strutted through theroom | asked that it seems worth while to answer ‘it. | People in the conntry- noted for its charmingly written 


with his hat on, while his majesty walked com- We don’t propose to answer it, but the facts will nie and for si rare and — skill with which it 


meal as soon as the grass has been touched: by frost} the rést of that service, at least, there was good 
and thus partially deprived of its nutritive proper- | order. 

ties. A lean animal needs more to support it during: 
the winter than a fat one does, and wild not come 
out in prime condition.in spring if kept upon hay 


alone. On the contrary, if acow begins the winter. 


placently behind him, with his hat under his arm. 
But when he was taking his leave at the door tho| SPetk in.theirown behalf, | What are they t 


One agent: in, three months took one. thousand ‘6 
perfect condition for abundant of names. Another i In thirty- five days took six hun-. “Wide Awake" Fast Asleep,” 


food. It is held by some well-informed persons | great mistake. As was: preaching, a young man; }surety of our ’promises. Good artistic work’ is} Cc. 

that the careless treatment. of. cows during the fail} who eat just before me was constantly laughing, slowly made, but when by Agent. National. ‘Life Insurance Company and 

and early winter is one prolific source of abortions } talking, and making uncouth grimaces. I paused | hands itissurely forthcoming, ~~ = = °! .. +. Fire Insuranee Broker, . 

which have prevailed to#so alarming an extent{ and administered asevere rebuke.’ After the close| We shall take pains keep our subscribers 

among cows all over the country of late years. | of the service one of the official members came ‘and formed as to our progress in recetving‘our aepiptreeans Pe oe —+.——_— 

The milch cows are of course tthe chief sufferers | said to me, ‘Brother ——, you made a great mistake,'} fram Paris and delivering them. ’ | Charles W. Hassler, 

from this treatment, for steers or farrow cows have| That young man whom you rebuked isan idiot.’| ~°" — Sw B. FORD & co., Publishers, __ {Banker and Broker, No. 7 Wall Street, New York.’ Partic- 

had no such drain upon their powers-as has been the| Since then I bave always been afraid to reprove 27 Park ‘Place, New “York, Railroad Bonds. 

case with the milkers. It is prébably good econo-| those who misbehave in church lest I should repeat Waren ror THe LApres.—Mra. J. R. Bowen, Wellsboro, 
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HORSE whose wind is actually broken, can able to rule them.” |make 1,534 in three months!) and still another exquisite fac. simies of original oil paintings GIVEN 
hardly be mistaken, theshort vibrating cough) geotch Dominie to neighbor | | forty-seven in one day (one three at AWAY to every subscriber to 
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breathing is greatly hurried by, exertion, and is and a half onastretch. Why, Parson, were you It is oneof the things that takes on sight, wnat B ECHER’ 
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modic.effort.. In.the third, ” ay, and 
are.slowly and. forcibly. to $40,004 day. Iqis worth a good trial bya any ‘ol trom and $10 axes on 
drawn up as if to expel the air ‘remaining in the} —S waters are easily muddied. After a ong Whe east talent for canvassing. Every | than ‘avy book. A 
lungy. Broken-winded horses are very eager for.| night rm, the waters the bay along’ the 18 doing well. We want an active, intelligent | x rare money. 
. water. The malady may be temporarily concealed, :| béactl by the winds, are foul ‘atid Black with agent in every town. Send for terms to the pub- lo C al Ag ent 5 Wante ( a 


but is believed to be incurable. Thick or otherwise |.the miréand dirt. But look beyond, out into the lishers of The Christian Union. 
er \ defective wind cannotalways. be detected without |deep water how blue and clear it is! The white Active. intellizent men:and women ‘wanted ever 
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spending some time with the horse. He must be}Ccaps on the surface show the violence of the wind, Union Be FORD & CO. 
watched in reference to breathing). high .after| bit the water is.tod deep forthe storms that sweep [their new premises a 
moderate exercise, on ‘a change. of position or}its surface to stir up the earth atthe bottom." pbuilding, ng of offices adapted to their very 87 Park, Place, New York. 
temperature, and after. drinking.:. Note.whether; So in Christian experience. A shallow experience aha — ness, and Atted up in most elegant style. romific 1. Boston, Mass, 5285 W, Madison St, 
ey are widely known as the manufacturers of what, Chicago, Ll. 
he coughs when drinking. Roaring may be de-}is easily disturbed; the merest trifles becloud and ee ing from their and yearly ras sales, is | = 
- tected by forcing the horse to.a brisk.gallop, the ear darken the soul whose piety is superficial ; while the} ‘oo bred one of the machines made. 
being placed on the wind-pipe.as.soon.as he is| most furious storm of life fails to darken or perturb si a A PROF ITABLE BUSINESS By 
.. seul which has attained a deep experience of intelligent, active men or women, young or 0ld,'can h 
pulled up, to make assurance doubly sure t Youth’ Companion ave pleasant 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER; which, by tte way, is of God...The agitation may produce a an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
suming its former dress. after the great fire, says sparkle on the surface, but in the calm depths of family, care ted, d, Bight and ; 
attractivein itgmatter, which 
that roses may be preserved from early frosts, and of throu houtthe whole coy nery, an embracing to fopies of eal Hen r ‘Wa rd Beeche vs. 
6 matu aswell the youthful mind: 
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Wall Street has not been disturbed by any. BETTER ang GHEAPER 
tion during the week just passed, the Ir 50, USE ‘THE: ’ 
great sensa ill h For 1 872 3 Cleans windows, scours knives and S table iin removes stains and 
break in South Carolina bonds and is very best end Bra ever ‘SS, for general cleaning. 4k 
table feature of the marke ere is AVERILL CHEMIC Al, AINT. rug Wholesale, 211 Wathingten St., N. 


State that some thorough explanation will be Prices Redu fos 
necessm@ry before confidence will tn any degree be Purest White : M E. R i A .. aN 
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THE HOPE OF THE REPUB- 
LIC.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
* * * * 
aN must learn that nothing will 
«preserve society but the living 
force of earnest men. It is a great mis- 
take on the part of men who bave fearn- 
ed the benefit of institutions, of laws, of 
what muy be called the machinery of 
civil government, that they attempt to 
put off upon laws and institulions the 
work which can only be done by a per- 
manent living force; that they attempt 
to make a fight against the passions of 
men withoutany personal inconvenience 
to themselves. Men get tired of individu- 
al effortin the work of reformation, and 
would be glad if laws could be enacted 
which would take the whole responsibili- 
ty from their shoulders. But such a 
thing cannot be. I believe that laws 
regulating the drinking customs of s0- ciples our success and popularity must 
clety are expedient ahd necessary as 


| be attributed. 
auxiliames; but laws which shall be ex- respectfully, 


be do EHRICH & CO.., 
OF 287 8th Avenue, near 24th Street. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


DRY GOODS. | 


tA. T. Stewart & Co. 


beats largely replenished their stock of 
REAL INDIA 


Camels’ Hair Shawls, 


BRUSSELS POINTE LACES, 
LACE GOODS, 


of every description. - 
Elegant Embrotd ries. 
_ Ladies’ Plain and Embroidered Paris-made 
VELVET AND CLOTH 


Sacques, Cloaks, &c., 
with an immense stock of 
%-tucked WHITE SKIRTS, at 75 cents each. 
Handsome NIGHT-ROBES, $1 each. 
FELT SKIRTS, very elegant, $2 each and upward. 
Also, the richest and most elegant 
SMSROIDERED SETS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, &c., &c., 
Please call and examine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


= 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


= 


A Card from Ehrich’s Temple - 
Fashion. 

~The extraordinary cheap prices. 
which we are selling our REAL Guipure 
Laces, have induced many people to 
believe and some would-be judges to 
assert, that the guods are imitation or 
part cotton. 

We would, therefore, respectfully in- 
form our patrons and the public at 
large, that if they do not find all our 
goods, strictly as represented, aud our 
Guipure Laces especially, to be the 
best quality of all Sdk Real QGuipure, 
that they would do more than oblige 
us, by returning the same, when the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. We 
hope to convince all that our business 
is based on the broadest principles of 
honesty and integrity, and to these prin- 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Continued BARGAINS i in all DEPARTMENTS THIS WEFK, 
A complete. line of 
IMPORTED CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 
FUR-TRIMMED and BRAIDED, just received, 
FROM $15 TO $30 EACH. oe 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth we. Grand and Chrystie Sts. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & A” 


Broadway, cor. St., 
NEW YORK, 
Willopen on MONDAY, Nov. 20, 4 CASES of 


Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion. 


Immense bargains in 


Velvets, Velveteens, &c. 


Will open on Monday. Nov. 20, 
of Black Velveteens. 
are the cheapest ever 
boa Black Velveteen, at yard. 
Black Velveteen, at 85c., worth $1.:0 


up a living foree, are snares and de- 
suaions, Yet men are leaning that way. Notice. MILLINRRY DEP ARTMENT, aris Novelties 4s 250 pieces extra Black Velveteen, at $i, worth $1.25. 
They want the church to take careofthe| A public meeting in the interest of the JOHNSON. BURNS & CO in avert. 
communuity’s morals; they want the| higher Education of the various nation- IN SUITS, brown. n, garnet, Dottle- grees. at 
courts to take care of commercial af-| glities in the Turkish Empi ill be held Importers of Millinery, UMES #1 pe 
on Wednesday, Nov. 22, an extensive cOsT 9 w cent. under price. 

furs ; they the magistrates to dojon Sabbath evening, the 26th inst., in| and cnoice variety of novelties in CARRIACE and BLACK AND grade. 
the citizens wpa a putting on | the Madison Square Presbyterian Church | TRIMMED BONNETS - EVENING DRESSES wie 
institutions aud laws and men in official : ’ 5 and ROUND HATS. 

(Dr. Adams’.) Addresses by Rev. Cyrus at $10, r thous Black Silk givete sts at $ 2.25, 50. $3. 


Silk Cloak Velvets, 27 inches wide. "at $5.50, 


rth $7.50 
"ack Silk Cloak V elvets,;27 inches wide, at $7.50, 


Amongst which will be found some of the RICH- 
EST and MOST MAGNIFICENT GOODS EVER 
IMPORTED, for sale at 


stations that which can only be done well 
by the public sentiment of the whole 


Hamlin, D.D., President of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, and by Rev. Wm. 


$15, reduced from $18; $20, reduced from $25. For 
style and beauty unsurpassed. 


BLACK SILKS. 


people. Adams, D.D., Professor Roswell D. a. 

_ Now, in regard to this matter of ref- Hitchcock, D.D., and the Rev. John Hall, | GRAIN and TAPEED SY DRESS SILKS. for Gaite VERY LOW — All Silk Black Cloak Velvets, at $8.75, worth $11. 
ormation, it is simply preposterous D,D., of this city. worth Oh Heavy Drab Silk Plush at worth fully 2.25. 

Extra tra wide heavy Blue Silk Plush at $2 , Worth 


expect that any Citizens’ Committee, or 
any organized body, alone, will take it 
into their hands and carry it forward. 
There must be a living thought, and a 


and ver Freat bargains. Also COL- 
ORED TRIMMING SILKS inthe new shades. 
BURNS & COQO., 


. 344 and 3 Kast lith St., 
Cerner’ University Place, Union-square. 


HOUSEKEEPING 
DEPARTMENT, 


MARRIED. 


the 8th tnst., by the Buckingham, Mr. 
JOHN R. HOWARD, of ‘brooklyn, and Miss SUSAN 


so bargains in black and colored Satins, Silk 
a Sash and Bow Kibbons, &c., &c. 


On MONDAY NEXT we will offer a manufactur- AT EHRICH’S 


on R. MERRIAM, daughter of George Merriam, 

persistent effort on the part of the great Esq., of the former city. 3 Gentlemen's Furnishin Geods a. k of FINE DAMASK BREAKFAST AND TEMPLE OF FASHION. 
body of citizens, or else, no matter how £ *» | DINNER CLOTHS, from TWO to SIX YARDS GUI£URE LACES. 
well things may begin, they*will not end JOHNSON. BURNS & CO. LONG, with NAPKINS to match; in new and 

, ’ 7 GRAND Are now offer2ng the latest London and Paris nov- | pegutiful designs, at Our Guipure Laces need no comment. 
well. * & & eities, Scarts, Neckties, Collars and Ouffs, Suspen- we 

One thing more. While we are bound ders, "Gloves, Shirts, "Dressing-Gowns, VER TTRACTIVE PRICES, | the very best.” 

Shirts made to order of Wamsutta Muslin oan 
to bring up the judgment, and bring up TESTI MON [AL CO NCERT Richardson's extra fine family Linen, $36, worth YA P fully 4 ras at 
the toae of conscience among men, let ro per dozen. ‘BI The"elegant Grecian n Pattern. full 3 inches wide, 
us not give way for one moment to weak- Mr. HENRY CAMP Are now offering 150 dozen ladies’ Merino Vests ankets, wats patterns, full four inches wide, at $1.4, 
ness or cowardice. There are a great AT : yains; children’s and misses’ Merino Underdresses, at $1.38, $1.50, $1.85, $1 
; ; All at less than wholesale prices. 
many who throw up their bands and say, H $150, $2 and $250 upward. Ladies’ fancy, stripe ullts, #2, $2.65. 
and plaid Balmoral ose, in all the handsome e import all our an 
‘*Well, the experiment of self-govern- PLYMOUH £ URCH, ors. Also, children’s and misses’ Undervests and Cou nterpanes, them rb ess than auction prices, as it is ouraimt {0 
ment is a failure, at any rate in cities MOEDAT, DESC. 4, at O'Clock. 150 White Coods, make the | .uMPLE OF FASHION the 
rame Hose a r dozen; OZ ntle- 

: a3 men’s heavy Undervests Drawers at $ each, REAL LACE OF THE CITY. 
We nave tried it, and it is an utter fail- | Gecided ba AND GREAT | 
ure. I deny This thing has not been HENRY C4 sq., Director o usic, Ply- ner celebrated 1 makes of Undervests and Draw- General House Fu rnishing Passementerie Trimmin 
foughs out. It has net failed; it must] pear sir—Recognising the faithful performance Coods at EHRICH’S 
not fail; and by the help of God it shall | of your duties always, and the value of your ser- I 8 A » #3 per dozen. . 

aby vices in the promotion of musical art, and also in GLOVES.,. of every description Temp e of Fashion. 
not fail. Self-government is best in the | purtial return for the constant and generous aid AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. . Iadecenhete tn 


ou have gratuitously rendered whenever called 


Courvoissier’s French Kid Gloves, $175 and Specia 
ir ° Trimmed Bonnets, Hats, 


pleasure thers and Ribbons. 


89 HICKS STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nevempes i871. 
tlemen :—Your very kind letter tendering me 


country and in the City. Self-government Pipon for ali charitable purposes, we take ° 
100 doz. Lupin’s French Gloves, two-buttons 
is feasible in the country and in the city. soiled on the edge, reduced from $1 50 to $1 Great Reduction in In order to make room for our 
Self-government can be maintained in nae “ Very pees w doz. Imperatrice French Kid Glove, in all the which we are od the price ofa direct from Europe, 
Brooklyn and New York. We have not] B-CLAFLIN, ALEX. STUDW ELL, bildren’s Kid Glove Wool Sha Is, LINERY 
put forth our energy yet. We have not| HOTCHINSON, = Ladies’ Misses’ and Gentlemen's Cloth Gloves. Best extra quality french Fe Hata oF lor at$1.25, 
really roused ourselves up to the occa-| ©. C. DUNCAN, JOuN A. FOwLE, JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 500 Square Plaid Wool Shawls, same as sold on Broadwa 2 
sion yet. But weshall do it. And woe| jJoun T. Howarp, STANFORD, Nos. 34 and 36 East Mth St., Bonnet Frames, apy’ bape, pe, abi 
to that vaticinator who stands in the] Corner University Place, Union Square. 1600 Long Plaid Wool Shawls. PRATHERS at ocke key Frames 
spirit at once of laziness and cowardice,| LUTHER B. WYMAN, THOS. G. SHEARMAN ' at 26 each, (value $8.) Black and Colored Tips. 
HORATIO C. KING, A. DODGE, LADIES G0 TO O'NEILL'S FOR ualit long black 
saying, ‘‘ No use, nofise; all up, all up!’ howe. 500 Bootch Wool Square Shawls, Ostrich Pium worth $1.27. 
I smite him on his mildewed lipsand sa ‘AND TWO HUNDRED OTHERS. at $5 each, (worth $9.)} ~ At EHRICH’S TEMPLE, "OF FASHION. 
P MILLINERY CcoobDs. rments, (Undergarments. 


Underga 
Ladies’ extra fine Merinv Vests, 
neck and [ong sleeves, at Ke. ; worth $1.25. 
Misses’ ~~ Vests, bigh peck k and long sleeves. 


re Shawls 


Peace, croaking ramen 
uced Prices. 


‘10 Long and Bqua 


. y in new dark colorings, at 


We invite special attention tocur Black and Col- 


Gen 
nceert. at Plymouth Church, is ores dames Trimming Velvets in all the new 
*From a Sermon on The of in thane quarter of a century | shad rom 63c. upwards. 
lot,’ pablished in Plymouth Pulpit, Vol. 7 aN - 10. | since ‘became director of achurch choir. During Black Suk Velvet, $2 35 and $2 50, worth $2 75 and $3. Gents Traveling Shawls & Rugs Gents’ heavy p Merino Shirt rts, at 100, wort worth $1. 
Piymouth Pulpit is published weekly. erms: that time it has frequently been my privilege to | Black Silk Velvet, $2 75 and $3—che oa ) | Also full lar mad . U “eit 
$3.00 per year; single copies, 10 cen . Be assist@t concerts given for the benefit of others, | THREE CASES, aa oh aes choice 8 ades, at very | eee eyed oo compe x. 
FoRD & CO. 3 ublishers, New York. If taken | never intending to be the beneficiary myselt; but ices. Pancy Striped Ottoman Scarfs | will do_well pur stook 0 
together with the Christian Union ($3.00), the the very flattering language in which you have for the NECK, in great variety. i - INO "UNDERGARMENTS A AND HOSIERY 
re 


cony this compliment to me, as well as the 
matuitade of distinguished citizens, whose names 
are subscri thereto, render it impossible for 
me to decline. I therefore, with mzny thanks, ac- 
ond as you request, Monday oventna, 
ember 


two wiil be sent for $5.00 per annum. 


LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR 
RIBBONS. 


ius in Mushn Undergarments. 
‘Sena for price list. 

Lupin tw a 135; ov tn $1. 


‘CHEAP EMBROIDERIES, 


colo 


PLYMOUTH .PULPIT, | 


1am, gentlemen, most sincerely yours, tment of Bon. Embroidered French Sets A new pair given. for ev every Deir’ that rips or tears. 
THE OHRISTIAN UNION, o Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, HORACE B. {-inch Black Sesh Ribvons. warranted all silk. COLLARS AND CUFFS. No © one urged to buy. an 
FO ° CLAFLIN, Esq.. and others ([-inch Sash Bibbens, in ell shades, %5c., sold on | EMBROIDERED CAMBRIC BANDS. The trade less 
Saale in all shades, 85c , warrant- Orders by mail Faithfully attended to. 
WITH THE all silk -» 
THE CAMBRIA EHRIOR’S TEMPLE OF PASHION, 


77-inch B Black G Gros G at 10 


' ” 
Chromos ‘‘Wide Awake and Fast As'eep P. 8.—Call early in the day and early in the week, 


8. 
to Brooklyn can reach Bs- 


LADIES! G@ TO O'NEILL'S FOR 


IRON WORKS, 


The largest of their class in the United States, are 


FURS. 


PLyMouTH Pu pir. is a weekly pam- 


phlet, varying From 16 to 24 pages, CON- | prepared to make RIC L . LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S by Broadway and . 23rd Strest 
ining i ‘ 1800 TONS PER WEEK H AC ES. 7 , . Ferry, eitber by §th Aven 
taining in clear type, on fine paper, E viz: Street. tor by Sth Avenue stages Broadway und 


OF 


IRON AND STEEL 
Railway Bars. 


possesses inexhaustible mines of 
Ceal and Ore, of suitable varieties for the produc- 


Sable, Ermine, Mink, 
lack Martin, Chinchilla, Seal, 
AND MANY SPECIAL NOVELTIES 


eigh and Lap Robes. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


edium and Quak 


Mr. T. J. ELLINWOoD’s verbatim phono- 
BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 


graphic reports of the Rev. HENRY 
WakpD BEECHER’s Sermons, suitable for 
preserving and binding in book form. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of 
the week previous, together with the Pray- 


S. B. JONES, 


Old No. 276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Reduced Prices 
IN 


pace Collars, 25¢., 35c., 650... 150... 
es Ww MAL cali and exam our “iy 
MADB-UP LACE 
Fur Si 


LADIES! GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 7 


SILK VELVET 


ers before and after the sermon (which | gon of tron an el Rails of i 
*were added at the earnest request of many), BEST QUALITY. ROU ee, Parsee! + wars. CA RPETS. Ribbons, Velvets, 
and indication of the Scriptural Lesson Finest quality Of FELT HATS, $120, sold on | Moquette, Axminster, Wilton, Laces, Buttons, 
Pion SILK VELVET BONNETS ani ROUND | Velvet, Brussels, Ingrains, Fringes, Braids, 
‘ American or foreign make. Any of the usual pat- __¥274—the best quality made; all ne wshapes. | Mats, Oil Cioths, Rugs, &c, Gimps, Fancy Goods, 


terns of Rails supplied on short notice; n€w pat- 
terns of desirable weight or design made to order. 


Address 


CAMBRIA IRON OOMPANY, 
No. 218 South Fourth St., 


Philadelphia. 
Or at the Works, 
JOHNSTOWN, Penn. 


N 


Collection).” 

The CHRISTIAN- UNION, with the Oi 
Chromos, ““ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” ($3.00), and PLymMoutTH PULPIT 
($3.00), will be sent during one year for 
Five Dollars, thus saving $1.00 (35c., how- 
ever, being added for the mounting, var- 
nishing and postage of the Chromos) ; or 
PLymMoutH PuLPIT will be sent for one 
year Free to any one who will send us 


200 English Tapestry Carpets at 
Low Prices. 


AND 
THE STOCK THROUGHOUT 
Creatly R Reduced in Price. 


AND PROVE IT. 


LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR 
FLOWERS. 


wits cases of Finest FRENCH FLOWERS, 
REATHS, HEADDRESSES, &c., just received. 


FEATHERS. 


Five cases of Ostrich Plumes. Ostrich Ti weney 
‘Feathers, Aigrettes, at very low prices. 7 


UPHOLSTERY COODS. 


Plein, Figured and Striped Terries, 
Plain and Figured French Satins, 
Tapestry Piano and Table Covers, 
Swise and Nottingham Curtains, 
Applique and Guipure Drop Curtains, 
Window Hollands, Shades, Cornices, dc. 


t21-4 only 


wei 
t 2 1-2 oz. 


LADIES! GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 
KID CLOVES. 


A 
only who retails. 


two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of 


Robes de 


200 dos. pupin: s two-button Kid Gloves, $1.00. 
doz. Lu h 


Purqhasers visiting the city are cordially invited 


Established | 07 Brosdwa} pest Am Amit Y. 


n’s tw ns, , which will 
chromos). The last offer is to those not dos Uwo-button ancy Kid Gloves: $1.55 at all simes be found very attractive,at the Lowest press wil switches by ex- 
} i Prices... 
| Gioves tn two buttons J. B. SMALL, 
| ANUFACTURER 0 
who ASK FOR IT will recewe a well- House Coats, LADIES! GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR © ARNOLD, CONST ABLE r C0, CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
| | rom LADIES’ SCARFS and TIES. 
: w h t lete assortment of Scarfs issued with Harper : ustre talogue 
Engraving of Mr, Beecher) WOLTDAY PRESENTS, Broadway, cor, of | avis, mow Yor 
‘witable for framing. Therefore send | Large assortment, superior style, very low prices Reduction to the NEW YORK. | series 8 vols. 
ahr NEILL & CO, | | 


27 Park Place, New York.’ 


727 Broadway, cor, Weverley Place, | 


$97 and 300 Sixth Avenue and Tweatieth St. 


| 
| 
| | 
24 inches long, 
98 inches ion, 
| 30 inches long, weigh $7.50. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz.. only 8% 
i 


Nov. 22, 1871. 


® PRINT IN BINDING § 


THE | CHRISTIAN UNION. 


8368" 


DRY GOODS. 


MILLINERY. 


eat East Side Establishment. 


Grand St., New York. 


heap Coods all over the 
House. 


K, BONNET, and MANTILLA VELVETS. 
]RABLE COLORS IN VELV ETEENS, 7 

$1, $127, and $1 50. 

H RIBBONS at 50 and 65 cents on the dol- 
lar. 


rich Tips, Feathers, and Im- 
ported Flowers, 

jie-work EDGINGS, over ten thousand 

yards, at 8, 10, 12, 15, 20, 25, and 51 cents per 

yard—half price. 

Bargains in 

RAL LACES, COLLARS and SLEEVES. 


ess and Cloak Trimmings. 
Now to-day. 

> or six hundred picces of SILK FRINGES, 

‘heap. 

ALEBONE CORSETS, 652., 85c., 95c., $1 10, 

1 20, and $1 50 per yard. 


Look at our Two and Three Dollar 
CORSETS. 


heap Yankee Notions. 


Por Steamer during the week. 


L SHELL SETS and ORNAMENTS, about 
alf reguiar prices. 
THER GOODS. FANCY GOODS. Come 


and see. 
unine our Hosiery, Undervests, and 
Drawers. 


SECOND FLOOR. 

HATS AND BONNETS, 
Everything New, - 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
NO FANCY PRICES. 


GEST STOCK IN THIS CITY TO SE- 
LECT FROM. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
urge addition to the stock this week. 


nt’ CLOAKS and DRESSES. _, 
New Undergarment Department. 
JUST RECEIVED. 
One Dollar Fifty Cents Felt Hats, for 
75 Cents each. 
orsted Goods, Knitted and Woven. 


y much under market prices. All new 
styles. 


KID CLOVES. 
ring out to maké room for our New 
Glove. 


EPH, 6 cents; 2 Buttons, 8% cents. 
XANDRE’S REAL GOAT SKIN, $1. 
NOTS, $150; 2 Buttons, $2. 

case of our New Glove, at $1l—warrant- 
buttons, $1 25—warranted. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


311, 8114 Grand (Street. 
62, 4, 66, 18 and 70 Allen Street. 
Block East from the Bowery. ; 


RIDLEY’S & SON, 

’ TOY DEPARTMENT for Holi- 

days, opens Monday, Nov. 27. 
LOOK OUT FOR 

eap Christmas Presents. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, ~ 


311. 3114 Grand, 62. 64, 66,68 and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block Kast from the Bewery. 


OBBING ROOMS. 
and STOREKEEPERS. 
E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND ST.. NEW YORK. 
T SIDE OF THE CITY. 
COME AND SEE 
largest stock of SILK and MILLINERY 
GOODS in this city, cheap, 
SPECIALTIES 
ELVETS, VELVETEENS, FEATHERS, 


WERS, REPS, GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, | 


LACES, HATS, BONNETS, &c., &e. 
rable scarce goods cam be found here. 


DWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Grand; 62, 64, 66,68, and 70 Allexs 
Fifth block East from tne Bowery. 


NOVEMBER, 1871. 


W. K. PEYTON 


IS OFERING 


BARGAINS 


Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
Shawls, Cloaks, 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
READY-MADE 


SUITS and DRESSES. 
PLAIN and FANCY 
DRESS COODS. 


272 and 274 Bowery, 
Near Houston St. 


R. H. MACY 


Having been in Europe the past six months select- 
is huw opening the FINES? ASSOKI- 


INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
*FROM PA RIS, 
FROM VIENNA, 
FROM BERLI NY 
, FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
FROM SWITZERLAND, etc. 


Which we shall sell at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 
Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 


LINE N 
‘Handkerchiefs, 


MERINO AND SILK 


Under-Wea ry 
Hosiery, Cloves, 


Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats, 


WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Elezant Neck Wear, 
FROM ~ 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


C. E. BURDICK & CO., 


(Successors to WALTBR LOCK WOOD),* 
255 Fulton St., . . . Brooklyn. 
Are offering a large stock of FALL and WINTER 
Dry Coods. | 
BLACK SILKS, from $1 to $5, per yard. 
Dress Coods, all Styles. 


VELVETS, PLUSHES, AND VELVETEENS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS. 


Table Linen, Napkins, 


SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of 


Housekeeping Coods. 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR, for Ladies, Gents, 


DRESS. 
TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE 


IN CLUDE 


E. A. MORRISON, 
827 BROADWAY. NKAR R 18TH 


TO PROCULE A F 
‘pe, against eusy 


‘nstalmen may apply at 
477 Ninth A 


and Children. 
We invite an inspection of our Goods and prices.. | 
All goods marked in plain figures, and g 
as represented. 


EH 0 L D 


The tenth volume of Wood’s Household 


8.8. Woop:— 


of your Household Magazine,” which found 


exchange. buv receiving no answer, I let the 
duughter down for i871, directing to Rey. 
think one copy comes to the office of —— 


Direct last year’s Nos., if you have them 
Ward Beecher, i24 Cvolumpia’ street, Brook 


Yi: 

i 

ty 


Fourteen Months at Only One Dollar ! 


begins with Jan. ’72. Its regu- 


lar contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton, Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. 

Lio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall, James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, John G. 

Saxe, Joel T. Headley, Petroleum V. Nasby, <tc., write for it occasionally. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
While overbauling our papers, after the recent removal to our new quarters, we 
came across the following letter, which so appropriately expresses the general sen- 
timents of those who read our Magazine that we have concluded to publish it. 


BROOKLYN, Feb. lth, 1871. 


Dear Sir, —In =. whiie I was editing “The Mother at Home.’’I was much interested in a few copies 


their way into my house, whether to me or my 


husband, I do aot know. nor does it matter. I was so much slonaid wnat I wrove asking for an 
Matter drop. iwrite now, enclosing two dollars. with 
the request that if you can furnish me with the whole set of 1870, you will do sc, and also put me 

wn as a subscriber for i87l. Uf you have ed @ set of 1870, pleage. tor the extra -_—, put my 
- Samuel Reuville, Norwich, Chenango 


Ve 
‘Christian Union,” edited by my huetine but I 


prefer to huve one copy og” | io the house tor = own use 
this year's edition, if you please. to Mrs. Henry 


N. ¥.,and oblige respectfully 
HENRY WAKD BEECHER, 


Woop's HovstHotD MAGAZINE is one 
of the monuments of business enter pris? 
which mark the age.—Methodist Home 


promises, it is devoted to the instruction 
aud entertainment of the family circle, 
and in order to place it within the means 
of readers in moderate circumstances, it 
is furnished at a remarkably low rate in 
proportion to the interest, of its contents, 
New York Tribune. .....1t is essentially 
ahome magazziue, and is just the thing 
that one would most desire to place in the 
handsof his wife and little ones, or that 
nmap of business would himself take up 
for the employment of a leisure hour.— 
Post, Wilmington, N. O. .....Were we out 
of our chair editorial, as a “ private 
citizen,” cut off from our exchange list 
and all that, one of the first magazines to 
d becdme a subecriber 
Household.—Register, 
Lt makes one think 
brownseyed little girls 
™ a great show in the 
world, Set bring flood of sun- 
shine and Witisic to the hearthstone.— 
Sentinel, Plattsburg, N.Y. .....We have 
often said thut it should be in every 
family in the land. We have never had 
cause to regret eaying so.—Journal, New 
Lisbon, Ohio. .....[t is an intellectual and 
moral educator, highly prized by all who 
‘Decome acquainted with it.—Christian 
Advocate. .....That a good magazine can 
be published outside of New York or 
Philadelphia, is apparent from an inspec- 
tion of Wood’s Household, published at 
Newburg, N. Y., a fine city on the banks 
of the Hudson.—Telegraph, Corry, Pa. 
.....1t is brim full ef interesting reading 
for the family circle. Union, Yanktown, 
Dakota Territory. .....Few who invest in 
a single number will fail to become yea: - 
ly subscribers.— Telegraph, Gloucester, 
Mass. ;....We notice a recipe for making 
“shoddy cake”—which is the only 
shoddy article weever would recommend 
to housekeepers. Democrat, Parise, Me. 
ns Without an effort at high art in liter- 
ature, it assumes @ familiar tone and at 
once becomes -compavionable.—Specta- 


Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. .... As its title: 


Partial List of Clubbing and Premium Terms: 


We wil) furnish any one or more of the following 

OUR CLUBBING TERMS. i he on fon the number of subscribers set oppo- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

1—Davis’ Sewing Machine............ 3 60 60 

2—Bucke e Mower lw 

1 use Woop’s OUSEHOLD | 3—Smith’s Organs «. 1 125 

$1), Demorest’s wonthly, ‘—Bradbury’ 8 Piano OO 

= 2a a either the Ameri agrioulturis 5—Ooin silver Figin Watch . 30 35 

=> can t. gin Wa 

’s Museum, ($1.60), or the Lady Gold 

or 2) to be 7— Bickford’ 8 Kiitting Machine.. eee 25 25 

238 Hera $8 pays for our | §-Amertcan Submerged Pu 1b In 
on receipt of $3 t is, $3 pays for our “Chars mp 
mst. turist. Should either Merry’s Museum, or ‘ 

tq, the derald of Health be preferred to the proved 

@ Agricuiturist, it may be substituted for it. Seales 

Or, Wood's Magazine, and the Phreno- Wo. Pocke 4 
logical Journal, (price #3), new subscribers 00d’s tn 50 
only, @ and elther fhe A rioultarist. Merry PuBtic 

useum, or the Herald of Hea or $3, which | A Nw * 
is but the price of the Jourual, 25—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.$ 12 20 

Nationa) Pictorial........ 6 

27—32mo0. Bible, Gilt clasp 3 6 

2%8—Phvutograph Family Bible .......... 15 2 

3—Waverly Novels..... 6 25 1? 

Se PRICE | 31—Dicken‘s ee - 12 

& 3 00 | §7—Kaster Morning...” 3 
Pomeroy’s 2 50 | Hope” aud ‘Our Joy” 
N.Y.Observer,(new subscribers only... 3 00 
Now yore Tribe... 4.0 SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

ew cove 
5222 New York Weekly World 2 wy | Set, etx pieces (Luctus, 
Harper’ qd 67—On e Doz. ea Spoons (Meriden Co) 7 25 Ww 

Atlantie Monthly “ Knives, Iv. Hand, 1875 
Musical Monthiy”.. One Set Knives & F's. 5% 8 

adhand’s.. 3 2 


The United: Voice of the Press. 


tor, San Francisco, Cal. .....One of the 
most deserving periodicals in this coun- 
try is Wood’s Household Magazine.— 
Pomeroy’s Democrat, New York. ....How 
the publishers manage to give so much 
good reading matter as they do for one 
dollara year, is a financial conundrum 
which weun hesitatingly give up.—Times, 
Plainfield, N. J. .....1f popular writers 
are, therefore, good writers, and if high 
prices prove tbe merit of literary wares, 
then Mr. Wood’s magazine is a good one. 
The Independent, New York. .....Ite 
articles breathe a spirit of economy, 
morality and virtue which is highly re- 
freshing to this age of fashionable folly 
god extruvaganee.—Sentinel, Edina, Mo. 
isa bona fide devotee of Temper- 
ance.—Ezpress, Paris, Texas. .....It is 
undoubtedly one of the freshest, liveliest 
journals we have ever examined, and 
we feel certain that the only thing whicb 
will prevent it from becoming a favoiire 
in every family, is the mere fact of its 
failing ever to seen by them.—Record, 
Springfield, Tenn. .....It will add a fas- 
cipation to home, sweet home, that way- 
wardness cannot  resist.—Southe 
Rome, Ga. ....It is one of our choie 
visitors, and we are always happy wh 
it arrives.— Enterprise, Northfield, Minn. 
say that it is a tip-top journal, 
would be judging by the long list oj 
patrons at this place.—Globe, Akron. 


valuable to housekeepers. — Falcon, 
Somerville, Tenn. _.....1¢ has been im- 
proving ever since we Kiew it—a good 
criterion for the future.—Cowrier, New- 
market, Canada.  .....All temperauce 
readers should support it.—Gazette, New 
Creek, W. Va. .....Wood’s Household 
Magazine is full of entertaining tales 


Lhe articles are short, piquant, and ot 
such unquestionable excellence, that th s 
periodical ought to be both familiar and 
welcome in very many househéids. 

Issued at one-fourth price of the larger 
monthlies, Wood’s isa marvel of cheap- 
ness and first-class quality 
New York Times. 


 [P-NOVEMBER and DECEMBER NUMBERS FREE to all who}. 
| subscribe Specimens mailed free. Address 
8. WOOD & CO., Newburgh,’ N. ¥. 


Ind. .....[ts culinary department is in-| 4 


iliustrating virtue, temperance, knowl- | 


ELGIN 


“A question that now agi tates t he minds of many watch- 


mak 
ladies’ use: the American or Swiss 


poe of time, and thereb 


oft the barrel is 80 
ion are broken, the teeth in the 
ns to eat into ori ~~ 
our opinion t 


— movement of American 
— We maker's Journal. 


Watches 


The Elgin IT 
me on “Ancient Modern Time-Keepers,” by 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 
M’F’C CO., 
MANUFAOCT URERS OF 


i\CAS FIXTURES, 


‘Lamps, Ohandeliers, Brackets, &., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
* Manufactory and Warerooms: 
Nos. 70,@2 & 74 Wooster street, 
(Between Broome and Spring streets.) 
NEW VORK. 

Careful attention will be given to the Furnish- 
ing of Churches, Public Halls, Private aeeemene, 
et::., and Designs for special purposes wi b- 
mitted when required. 

N. Broad 


way cars pass Our warerooms in 
down town. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 
THE J. L. MOLT 


IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
MOTT’S 


Patent Elevated and 
Low Oven Ranges. 


Every Range warranted. 


Call and oxamine before purchasing elsewhere, 
at our Wererooms, 


Cor, Beckman and Cliff streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Solicited by MUNN & CO, 
PAT N Publishers of Scientific Amert-' 
can, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full 

directions how to obtain Patents free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, contatning the New 

Consuas by counties and large cities, 140 
echanical movements, Patent Lx ws and rules 

for obtaining Patents. mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Kigin (one of 
best ladie Wate 
8k 
any 
Ask your jeweler the price of the 


and note the.d 
to examine. 


H. 
72 ew York. 
“Worthy of the fullest oc mfidence.’”’—Christian 
dwocate. 
“All that Mr. Nash says may be depended upon.” 
—Chrisrian at Work. 
* Just what he represents them.”’—Christian 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap, 


(STEAM REFINED.) 


Olls, Blacks, Bot Bale by 
the same time. 

ness Makers, and 


@. F. WuiTnegy & Co.. Lexington, 


Trade Mart 


edge, etc.—Tribune, Olympia, Wash. Ter. | 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 


It is one of the Figures. 
useful in- 
ventions of the 
Jaze or Mer- 
chante and Bual- 
ness Men. 


Pa A ti, "6. 8end-for a Ci 
A GRBAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A Sanitary Flexibie Metallic 


Water Pipe. 


cent. cheaper than Lead. For particulars 
send for circulars. 


65 Centre St., New York. 


NEW YORK LEAD Co., 


WATCHES. 
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GODS WORKMANSHIP IN MAN 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
. * 7 
FE. enter the kingdom of heaven, in more 
senses than one, as little children. I 
take it that we leave this world to go on with 
our stages of discipline—not the same which 
we bave here. but what will, in our changed 
conditions and circumstances, be equivalent 
10 what discipline is in our earthly relations. 
But it does not seem to me rational that we 
shall be trudging, trudging, trudging, clear up 
to the moment of death, and that then we shall 
start up absolutely different. There will be 
another climate, another soil, and a nobler 
growth: but there will be growth. That which 
you have not learned here, you must learn 
there. That which you have left undone in 
this worid, you must do in the world to come. 
In Labrador, the missionary, at the begin- 
ning of a short summer, sows the seed of the 
vine. It comes up, and gets a little start, and 
is taken out of the soil and husbanded during 
the winter, to be put out again when the next 
brief summer setsin. But in the course of the 
ten years of this missionary’s life in that eold 
region, the vine does not get more than three 
or four feet high, and never shows any symp- 
tom of bud, or blossom, or cluster. The soil 
1s too cold, and the summer is too short. At 
length, the missionary is recalled to his native 
land, and he takes this vine, the pet of his 
leisure, vod brings it down into our southern 
latitudes, and plants it. It is now the same 
vine; it has the same root; but itis not the 
same sky thatisover it. Look long, O Sum- 
mér! Look warm. O Sun! Search and find 
where the hidden things in the vine are. Be- 
hold, how it begins to shoot up! See what a 
stately growth it is having! Lok at the 
branch upon branch which it is throwing 
out! Observe the smell inthe air! See the 
biossoms, and after the blossoms, the clusters 
which the autumn shall see hanging impur- 
pled and ripened! But it took another soil 
another sun to produce it. It never would 
have reached that state in Labrador. 
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the Company, the price of the CHEsA- 
PEAKB AND OunI0 Bonps, from this date 
until further orders, will be 94 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The scarcity of, and demand for, really 
desirable 6 percent. gold for solid and 


permanent investments, is ev by | of 
the fact that 
FivE-TWENTY Bonps of are sell- 
ing a 
cuntRaL Pactric Bonps ‘are selling 
at 
CHESAPEAKE & are 
selling at - - 94 


These bonds all pay both prineipal 
and iaterest in New Yerk city, in U. 8S. 
gold coin, Gnd are equally safe for in- 
estment. 

The reasons why Five-Twenty BonbDs 
are so high is because no more can be 
issued, aud the outstanding amount is 
being rapidly decreased by purchases 
by the Government from their surplus 
revenues. 

The reasons why we think CENTRAL Pa- 
cIric BonpDs will in time advance to the 
‘price of Five-Twenties are because no 
more can beissued ; while the operation 
of their Sinking Fund will soon com- 
mence to decrease the amount. 

The reasous why CHESAPEAKE AND 
Bonps are sel'ing low, com- 
paratively, while equally safe, are be- 
eause the Company are selling Bonds to 
complete the road. They will all be sold 
in a short time, and ina few months the 
road will be finished, when we have no 
doubt the same result will follow as with 
FIVE-TWENTY avd CENTRAL PAOIFIC 
Bonds. The sinking fund of the Chesa- 
péake and Ohioe must go into effect witb- 
in one year after the completion of the 
road. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Bowne are 
issued either coupon or registered—the 
denominations are as follows: 

$100, which cost to-day 

$500 ays - 411 56 
$1,000 943 
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Subscribe Now. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


Each subscriber is entitled to select patterns to the 
value of a dollar. 


Large Inducements to Clubs ! 


With pattern we “ye Cloth of it, 
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Showing how to put it ohare the art of 
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THE STEINWAY PiANOS are universally con- 
ceded to be 


Tne Leading First-class Plano 


now before the public. These lostruments are 
preferred to all others by the most celevrated 
pianists. They are used by all the prigcipal con- 
s whenever attainddle. They have a 
fle” being largely ex 
to Europe and all parts of the civilized world, and 
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ican and Buropean Piano 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
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New Patent Upright Pianos 
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STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
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AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Is KNOWN ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, and 
acknowledged to be the cheapest and best AGKI- 


CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL PAPER 


ever published. 
PUBH in all 1ts SENTIMENTS. 
CORRECT in all its TEACHINGS. 
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For Farm. 
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American Agriculturist is a large periodical of 44 
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Garden for Profit. 
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Teach the girls to work. 


The HOUSEHOLD DEPA RTMENT is val- 
uable to every Housekeeper, affording very many 
useful hints and diractions caloulated to Hefasen 
and facilitate In-Door Work. : 


For the Children. 
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__| the Department for for Children and 


Lis prepared with care. both to furnish 
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